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January  6,  1969 


Members  of  the  Legislature 
Forty- First  Legislative  Assembly 
State  of  Montana 
Helena,  Montana   59601 

Gentlemen: 

We,  the  members  of  the  Board,  of  Institutions,  have  the 
honor  of  submitting  to  you  the  findings  requested,  by  House 
Resolution  No.  26,  items  one  through  four. 

The  fifth  study  regarding  farm  and  ranches  operated,  by  the 
institutions  was  prepared,  by  the  Department  of  Agricultural 
Economics,  Montana  State  University.    A  limited,  number  of 
copies  of  this  report  are  available  upon  request  through 
the  Department  of  Institutions . 

The  members  of  the  Board,  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  their  appreciation  to  members  of  the  Legislature, 
experts,  and.  private  citizens  for  their  assistance  in 
carrying  out  these  studies.    These  persons  gave  their  time 
and.  knowledge  without  remuneration  of  any  kind,  by  the  State 
of  Montana. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

H.  T.  Caraway,  M.D.,   Chairman 
Ella  Mae  Cromer 
John  M.  Cross 
Arthur  Hoff 
Henry  Loble 
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HOUSE  RESOLUTION  No.  26 
March  2,   1967. 


A  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  STATE  OF 
MONTANA  REQUESTING  THE  BOARD  OF  INSTITUTIONS  TO  CONDUCT 
CERTAIN  STUDIES  DURING  THE  1967-68  INTERIM  AND  REPORT  ITS 
FINDINGS  TO  THE  FORTY- FIRST  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY. 

WHEREAS,  the  need,  of  the  institutions  of  Montana  are  continually 
increasing;  and 

WHEREAS,  many  possibilities  exist  for  cost  savings  in  the  operations 
of  Montana  Institutions;  and 

WHEREAS,  the  welfare  and.  care  of  persons  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Board,  of  Institutions  should,  he  improved,  whenever  possible;  and. 

WHEREAS,   the  possibility  exists  for  cooperative  arrangements 
between  states  for  the  care  and  treatment  of  certain  persons  in  state 
institutions;  and. 

WHEREAS,  such  cooperative  arrangements  might  well  improve  the 
quality  of  care  while  reducing  costs;  and. 

WHEREAS,  children  residing  at  the  Montana  Children's  Center 
might  benefit  if  they  were  cared  for  in  private  institutions  or  homes. 

NOW,   THEREFORE,   BE  IT  RESOLVED  BY  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
OF  THE  STATE  OF  MONTANA: 

That  the  Board,  of  Institutions  is  requested,  to: 

1.  Consider  the  feasibility  of  consolidating  as  many  Institutional  laundry 
facilities  as  possible  into  one  centralized,  facility; 

2.  Evaluate  the  possible  savings,  if  any,  to  be  gained,  from  the 
establishment  of  a  central  automobile  pool  in  the  Deer  Lodge  Valley  to 
serve  institutions  in  that  area; 

3.  Explore  the  advantages  of  cooperative  arrangements  whereby 
specialized,  facilities  can  be  used,  on  an  interstate  basis  for  the  treatment  and 
care  of  persons; 

4.  Study  the  possible  benefits  to  be  gained,  if  children  at  the  Montana 
Children's  Center  were  cared,  for  in  private  institutions  or  homes; 

5.  Study  the  possibility  of  improving  the  management  of  farms 
and.  ranches  operated  by  institutions  in  the  Department  of  Institutions . 


BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,   that  the  Department  of  Welfare  is 
requested,  to  cooperate  with  the  Board  of  Institutions  where  possible  in 
conducting  these  studies . 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  Board  of  Institutions  may  call 
on  legislators,  experts,  and  private  citizens  for  aid.  and.  assistance  in 
carrying  out  these  studies. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  Board  of  Institutions  is 
requested,  to  submit  a  written  report  of  its  findings  to  the  Forty- First 
Legislative  Assembly. 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED,  that  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  House 
is  directed,  to  send,  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Director  of  Institutions, 
to  each  member  of  the  Board,  of  Institutions,  and.  to  the  Administrator 
of  the  Department  of  Welfare . 

/s/  James  R.  Felt 
Speaker  of  the  House 

I  certify  that  the  within  Resolution 
was  adopted  March  2,  1967  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

/s/  Edna  J.  Hinman 
Chief  Clerk 
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VICTOR      KRAMER     CO.     INC.  5*5  f,fth  avenue 

LAUNDRY      MANAGEMENT     CONSULTANTS  A      NEW   YORK.   N      Y.    10017 

OUR  29TH  YEAR 

VICTOR    KRAMER 

PAUL  SCHWEID  |    21  2  -  MURRAY  HILL  7-5440 

LEONARD    GOODMAN 


STATE  OF  MONTANA 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INSTITUTIONS 


LAUNDRY  REPORT 


on 


I.  CENTRALIZATION 

and 
OVER-ALL  REVIEW 

II.  MONTANA  STATE  HOSPITAL,  Warm  Springs 

III.  GALEN  STATE  HOSPITAL 

IV.  MONTANA  STATE  PRISON,  Deer  Lodge 


Prepared  by 
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New  York,  N.  Y. 
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VICTOR      KRAMER     CO.     INC.    _  s*s  F1FTH  avenue 

LAUNDRY      MANAGEMENT     CONSULTANTS  A     NEWYORK.NY.    tO©17 

OUR  29TH  YEAR 

VICTOR    KRAMER 

PAUL  schweid  |    212-MURRAY  HILL  7-5440 

LEONARD    GOODMAN 


May  17,   1968 


State  of  Montana 
Department  of  Institutions 
Helena,  Montana  59601 

Attention:       Mr.  Charles  S.  Dell,  Director 

Mr.  James  D.  Williams,  Fiscal  Analyst 


Gentl 


emen: 


In  accordance  with  our  agreement,  we  have  made  a  management  survey  of  the 
laundry  facilities  and  operations  at 

Montana  State  Hospital,  Warm  Springs 
Galen  State  Hospital,  Galen 
Montana  State  Prison,  Deer  Lodge 

We  are  pleased  to  submit  this  report  of  our  findings. 

We  received  generous  cooperation  at  all  levels  in  your  institutions,  and  parti- 
cularly excellent  help  from  Mr.  Williams,  while  making  the  survey.    Our 
Senior  Consultant,  George  Christensen,  extends  his  personal  thanks  for  your 
valuable  aid  and  hospitality. 

We  hope  that  we  may  serve  you  in  the  implementation  of  the  specific  recom- 
mendations, so  that  State  of  Montana  obtains  full  benefits  for  its  laundry-linen 
program. 

Sincerely  yours, 

VICTOR  KRAMER  CO.  INC. 


Victor  Kramer 
President 
VK:ww:25 
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STATE  OF  MONTANA 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INSTITUTIONS 


LAUNDRY  REPORT 


1 
May  17,   1968 


CENTRALIZATION 


SUMMARY  REVIEW  OF  3  INSTITUTIONS 
PRESENT  SITUATION 

State  of  Montana,  Department  of  Institutions,  operates  fn-plant  laundry  facilities  at 
Warm  Springs  Hospital,  Galen  Hospital,  State  Prison. 

YOUR  OBJECTIVES 

The  State  wants  to  provide  its  patients  and  inmates  with  good  laundry-linen  service 
at  low  cost,  improve  the  operation,  protect  the  investment  and  keep  further  appropriations 
within  controlled  limits  of  genuine  need.    It  also  desires  to  determine  the  feasibility  and 
advisability  of  consolidating  its  laundry  activities  in  a  Central  Laundry. 

SURVEY 

Accordingly,  you  requested  Victor  Kramer  Co.  Inc.  to  conduct  a  survey  of  the  3 
laundries.    We  did  so. 

THIS  REPORT 

It  organizes  the  data,  submits  our  conclusions  and  recommendations.    It  aims  to 
present  an  objective  analysis  of  the  complex  factors  involved. 

The  Report  is  divided  into  4  separate  sections:  1st,  Centralization  and  Over-All 
Review  of  the  whole  program;  followed  by  3  separate  sections,  each  of  which  discusses 
one  laundry  in  detail. 

The  specific  recommendations  appear  at  the  end  of  each  section. 
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CENTRALIZATION 

Hospitals  everywhere  are  seeking  ways  to  reduce  costs  and  improve  patient  care.    Great 
advantages  come  when  hospitals  pool  their  resources  and  join  in  a  cooperative  central 
laundry. 

Victor  Kramer  Co.  Inc.  has  served  or  is  now  serving  in  42  Central  Laundry  projects.    9  are 
successfully  operating;  10  are  in  process  of  construction;  23  are  being  considered,  are  in 
the  early  development  stage,  or  in  the  midst  of  feasibility  studies.    The  movement  for 
shared  services  is  accelerating. 

CENTRAL  LAUNDRIES  OTHER  STATES 

We  have  served  as  Laundry  Management  Consultants  for  Departments  of  Correction  in 
the  states  of  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  California,  Connecticut,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  Ohio  and  for  such  county  governments  as  Los  Angeles  County,  Cal .,   Onondaga 
County,  N.Y.,  etc. 

In  these  states,  central  laundry  facilities  are  staffed  by  prison  inmates,  serve  mental 
and  other  state  hospitals,  under  control  and  direction  of  State  Department  of  Correction. 
So  the  idea  is  sound  and  the  record  successful. 

We  regret  to  advise  that  the  Centralization  concept  does  not  fit  your  circumstances. 
Reason:    Too  few  prison  inmates  in  the  minimum  security  class  are  available  at  Montana 
State  Prison  to  staff  a  large-scale  laundry  operation. 

The  essentials  in  such  a  project  are: 

a)  A  large  supply  of  minimum  risk  inmates. 

b)  A  new  structure  designed  for  the  purpose  and  equipped  with  the  best  machinery. 

c)  A  well  organized  training  program  which  seeks  to  rehabilitate  prisoners  through 
teaching  them  a  trade. 

d)  A  substantial  volume  of  linens  to  be  processed. 

e)  An  administration  which  wants  to  organize  and  develop  such  activity,  as  a  phase 
of  "Prison  Industries". 

None  of  the  above  factors  are  applicable  at  Montana  State  Prison.     Hence,  there  is 
no  valid  basis  for  Centralization  here.     It  is  not  feasible  and  not  recommended  for  these 
3  institutions. 
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STATE  OF  MONTANA 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INSTITUTIONS 


3    LAUNDRIES 


BOX  SCORE 


CONTROL  POINTS 


Institution  Population 


Laundry  Staff  Total: 
Paid  Employees 
Patient  Helpers 
Inmate  Workers 


Employee  Attitude 

Employee  Productivity 

Production: 
Records 

Continuous 
Scale  to  Weigh 

Pounds  *  Laundered  from  available 
figures  (not  verified) 
Average  Month 
Annual  Estimate 


Warm 
Springs 

1500-1430 


Low 

None 
None 


262,000* 
3,100,000* 


Galen 


Prison 


340-300  600  men 

type  changing       maximum 
to  geriatric  security 


84 

12 

34 

19 

12 

3 

60-70 

None 

— 

31 

Laundry  22 
Drycleaning  9 

OK 

OK 

Indifferent 

Fair 


None 


25,000* 
300,000* 


Estimate  Combined  Annual  Total  Volume:    3,700,000* 

DIRECT  LAUNDRY  COSTS/MONTH 

(as  available)  $  9,200 

ANNUAL  DIRECT  COSTS  PROJECTED       $110,400 

Estimate  Combined  Annual  Direct  Costs:    $181,000 


$  4,900 
$58,800 


COST/POUND  -  The  Basic  Figure 
It  can  only  be  estimated,  because: 

a)  Exact  pounds  unknown 

b)  All  expense  items  not  included. 


3.5c/# 
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17.5c/* 


Poor 


None 


Not  used 


25,000* 
300,000* 


$  1,000 
$12,000 


4$/* 


CONTROL  POINTS  (Cont.) 

LINEN  USAGE/PATIENT  DAY 
(Estimated  (?) 

MACHINERY 


Warm 
Springs 

6# 

Old,  manual 
Replace 
Make  survey 
what  to  purchase 
amount  to  invest 


Galen 


3.7# 


Prison 


,8# 


OK  -  adequate     Poor,  worn  out 
well  maintained  Obsolete  - 
Replace 
Make  survey 
what  to  purchase 
amount  to  invest 


PHYSICALS 


STEAM 


Fair 


OK 


HOUSEKEEPING 


LAUNDRY  QUALITY 


LINEN  CONTROL  SYSTEM 


EVALUATION 


Too  low  Too  low 

Raise  pressures    to    100    psi 


Fair 

Fair  to  Good 

Fair  -  needs 
improvement 


Clean 


OK 


OK 


Poor 
Too  Low 

Unsatisfactory 

Poor 

None 


We  grouped  the  various  criteria  into  a  box  score  for  your  quick  reference. 

Here  we  look  at  each  facility, and  rate  it,  based  on  the  old  maxim,  that'each  tub 
must  stand  on  its  own  bottom". 

GALEN  STATE  HOSPITAL  -  Rate  OK 


The  laundry  performs  well.     There  are  no  big  problems.     No  major  investment  is  in- 
dicated.   The  patients  are  well  served. 

Only  the  unit  cost  is  very  high  -  about  17<£/pound.     The  large  percentage  of  personal 
wearing  apparel  in  relation  to  the  small  total  volume  explains  the  high  cost,  in  part. 

WARM  SPRINGS  j  MONTANA  STATE  HOSPITAL)  -  Rate  Fair 

So  long  as  60-70  patient  helpers  will  continue  to  do  the  work,  the  productivity  is 
likely  to  remain  low  and  the  payroll  cost  for  the  19  paid  employees  will  be  too  high. 

The  equipment  has  "had  it"  -  should  be  replaced.     No  real  economy  is  obtained  by 
stretching  it  out  and  postponing  the  day  of  modernization. 


STATE  PRISON  -  Rate  Poor 

The  equipment  is  worn  out,  the  physicals,  steam  and  housekeeping  are  sub-standard;. 
the  inmate  workers  do  not  like  their  jobs,  get  no  real  training,  work  inefficiently. 

State  pride  should  motivate  you  to  fix  this  laundry  up  and  operate  it  properly. 

RECORDS 

There  are  no  historic,  accurate  or  dependable  records.     What's  the  score?  How  much 
work  is  done?    How  many  pounds/patient  or  inmate  day?    How  much  does  it  really  cost/ 
pound?  No  one  knows . 

STATISTICS  SUMMARY 

Your  department  cares  for  2400  people  in  these  3  institutions;  employs  130  workers  (paid 
and  unpaid)  to  do  the  laundry;  with  a  direct  cost  listed  at  $181,000  -  which  could  be 
$250,000,  if  all  costs  were  included. 

In  an  operation  of  that  magnitude,  you  should  also  know:- 

ls  the  cost  high,  reasonable  or  low? 

Is  the  usage  stingy,  generous  or  OK? 

How  do  unit  cost  and  usage  compare  with  similar  institutions  in  other  states? 

To  get  the  answers  which  will  guide  administration    in  setting  policies  and  procedures, 
you  must  first  keep  production  records.    Weigh  -  list  -  tabulate  -  then  top  management 
has  the  facts  by  which  it  can  control. 
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STATE  OF  MONTANA 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INSTITUTIONS 


MONTANA  STATE  HOSPITAL 


Warm  Springs 


LAUNDRY  DEPARTMENT 
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6. 
STATE  OF  MONTANA  May,   1968 

DEPARTMENT  OF  INSTITUTIONS 


MONTANA  STATE  HOSPITAL 


Warm  Springs 

LAUNDRY  DEPARTMENT 

PRESENT  SITUATION 

State  Hospital  at  Warm  Springs  provides  care  for  approximately  1,500  patients.     It 
operates  an  on-site  laundry  facility  to  serve  the  patients  by  processing  more  than  2  million 
pounds  '  of  linen  and  clothing  annually. 

STATE  HOSPITAL  OBJECTIVES 


Hospital  wants  to  provide  good  laundry  service  at  low  cost,  and  to  improve  operation 
of  the  plant. 

SURVEY 

Accordingly,  Department  of  Institutions  requested  Victor  Kramer  Co.  Inc.  to  inspect 
the  facility,  survey  its  operation  and  evaluate  its  activities.     Our  Senior  Consultant, 
George  Christensen  made  the  study. 

THIS  REPORT 

This  report  describes  the  existing  condftions,  diagnoses  the  problems  and  recommends 
the  line  of  action  which  we  believe  Warm  Springs  Hospital  should  adopt. 

Recommendations  are  summarized  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

WARM  SPRINGS  STATE  HOSPITAL,  Montana  59756 

BASIC  STATISTICS 


BED  CAPACITY  IN  USE  -  August,   1967 


Number  of  Beds  -  1500 

1413  average 

Patient  Days  Care  1967 

521,137 

August,   1967 

43,816 

FUTURE 

No  expansion  is  planned. 
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TOP  PERSONNEL  LIST 

Superintendent  Stanley  J.  Rogers,   M.D. 

Business  Manager  Waldo  A.   Ekegren 

Director  of  Nursing  Ellen  Lenihan 

Executive  Housekeeper  B.  J.  O'Connor 

Laundry  Manager  William  Flink 

TYPE  OF  PATIENTS  -  August  1967 

1.  Adult  Rehabilitative  713 

2.  Children-Tidy-Retarded  40 

3.  Unfidy-Adu Its-Bed  &  Wheelchair  400 

4.  Untidy-Crib-Bed  &  Floor  110 

5.  Disturbed  -  Destructive  100 

6.  Hospital  50 

Total:  1413  Average  daily 

TASK  -  WORKLOAD 

HOW  MANY  POUNDS? 

In  a  large  operation  such  as  Warm  Springs,   it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  know 
how  much  laundry  work  must  be  processed/hour,  /day  to  satisfy  patients  needs .    Quanti- 
tative control  is  a  must  to  guide  you  in  equipment,  staffing  and  costs. 

NO  RECORDS  -  The  laundry  has  NO  SCALE 


There  were  no  historic  records  of  pounds  or  pieces  laundered  at  the  time  of  our  investi- 
gation.   Hospital  staff  estimated  the  volume  at  50,000vweek.    We  question  the  figure, 
believe  it  is  on  the  high  side  by  a  considerable  amount. 

During  the  survey,  the  hospital  submitted  an  estimate  to  us  of  monthly  production  for 
certain  selected  items:    Dresses  3,000;  Trousers  3,500;  Shirts  3,200. 

The  subsequent  record  for  December  '67,  January  and  February  '68  lists: 

Dresses  Pressed  9,824-  10,707-  11,437 

Trousers  3,839  4,178  4,359 

Shirts  5,321  5,590  5,729 

The  figures  vary  so  widely  that  we  are  not  certain  of  the  actual  quantities. 

SPECIAL  RECORDING  OF  PRODUCTION 

At  our  request,  records  were  kept  on  "Laundry  Weight  and  Tally  Sheet"  for  3  months 
(December  '67  -  February  '68).    They  are  summarized  below: 
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Pieces 

Pieces 

Pounds  * 

Total  Pou 

ids  # 

Month 

Ironed 

Pressed 

Tumbled 

Washed 

Dec.  67 

100,021 

25,044 

68,428 

261,865# 

Jan.  68 

98,594 

27, 154 

68,536 

265,529 

Feb.  68 

99,458 

27,414 

68,796 

260,477 

TYPICAL  MONTH  -  MAJOR  ITEMS  - 

■■  PIECES  (R< 

Dunded) 

Sheets 

62,365 

Shirts 

5,590 

Pillow  Cases 

13,071 

Dresses  pressed 

10,707 

Ward  Gowns 

2,795 

Dresses  tumbled 

3,042 

Aprons- Dish  Towels 

7,041 

Pants 

4,178 

Misc.  Towels 

9,936 

Patients  Uniforms 

1,501 

Spreads 

2,600 

• 

LINEN  USAGE/PATIENT 

DAY 

The  usual  yardstick  for  comparison  with  other  hospitals  of  similar  type  is  the  "linen 
usage^  patient  day".    We  cannot  state  that  figure  until  authentic  figures  are  available  as 
to  total  pounds  laundered  in  a  period. 

RECOMMEND 


Set  up  simple  forms.    Record  number  of  loads  washed.    Weight  and  list  all  pounds 
washed.    Tally  pieces  pressed  by  each  press  operator.     Keep  accurate  and  continuous  pro- 
duction records.    Use  them  as  a  management  tool. 

MONTANA  STATE  HOSPITAL 


LIST  OF  LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 

Size  in 

Rated  Capa- 

Date 

No. 

Machine 

Make 

Inches 

city  in  ''s 

Purchased 

2 

Washer 

American 

42x84 

300 

1960 

1 

Washer 

it 

42x72 

250 

1962 

2 

Washer 

Troy 

42x84 

300 

1965 

Washer 

ii 

42x35 

100 

1951 

Extractor 

ii 

30" 

1961 

2 

Extractor 

Hoffman 

40" 

1951 

Extractor 

Troy 

40" 

1951 

Extractor 

Prosperity 

48" 

1962 

4 

Tumblers 

Hoffman 

75# 

1951 

Tumbler 

American 

225# 

1953 

Tumbler 

Huebsch 

225# 

1966 

Tumbler 

American 

25# 

1961 
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Size 

in              Rated  Capa- 

Date 

No. 

Machine 
Flat  Ironer 

Make 
Hoffman 

Inches                city  in  ^'s 

Purchased 

! 

8  rol 

1951 

1 

Flat  Ironer 

American 

11 

1965 

1 

Shirt  Unit 

it 

5  pieces 

1951 

1 

Shirt  Unit 

Prosperity 

(Automatic  4  pieces) 

1966 

30 

Hand  Irons 

6 

Body  Press 

American 

1951 

3 

Buck  Press 

1951 

RECAP 

-  MACHINES 

No. 

Machine 

No. 

Machine 

: 

6 

Washers 

2 

Shirt  Units 

5 

Extractors 

3 

Press  Units 

7 

Tumblers 

30 

Flat  Irons 

2 

Ironers 

1 

Marking  machine 

MACHINERY 

- 

N 

ew  Equipment 

Allowed  in  Budget,  Fiscal  Year  1967 

Anticipated,   1968 

12  laundry  trucks 

$   1,250 

2  Extractors 

8,000 

1  Pants  Unit 

5,500 

$  4,000 
14,750 


$14,750 


Existing  Machinery 

Flat  Work  Ironers  -  2.     1  is  6  years  old,   in  good  condition.     1  8-rol!  Hoffman 
Ironer  is  obsolete,   17  years  old,  manufacturer  is  out  of  business,  machine  has  cracked 
chassis,  not  worth  repairing.     Should  be  replaced. 

Other  Machines  -  22  machines  date  back  to  1951  -  in  use  17  years  -  are  obsolete, 
worn  out,  in  poor  condition. 

Washers  and  extractors  are  manual,  old  style,  require  much  physical  labor,  are 
not  effective. 

Future  Purchases 


If,  when  and  as  paid  employees  are  hired  to  replace  patient  helpers  (a  dwindling 
supply),  then  it  would  be  urgent  to  replace  old  equipment  with  modern  labor-saving  mach- 
ines.   Metal  costs  much  less  than  the  continuous  drain  of  cash  payroll. 
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DEFERRING  ACTION  SAVES  NO  MONEY 


It  is  advisable  that  Department  of  Institutions  at  State  level  recognize  the  fact  that  a 
major  allocation  of  funds  is  needed  to  re-equip  Warm  Springs  Hospital  laundry  and  thus  pre- 
pare it  to  serve  the  patients  during  the  next  decade.    Whatever  may  be  gained  by  "make 
do"  and  stretching  out  the  residual  life  of  present  equipment  is  offset  by: 

a)  higher  operating  costs  now  -  overstaffing  by  paid  employees; 

b)  the  inflationary  trend  whi  ch  makes  new  laundry  machinery  more  expensive  each  year. 

MAKE  FULL-SCALE  ANALYSIS 


You  need  to  determine  how  much  to  invest,  what  types,  models,  sizes  of  machines  to 
buy,  which  existing  items  can  be  profitably  retained,  etc.  and  what  savings  could  result 
from  a  rehabilitation  program. 

To  reach  such  decisions  on  a  sound  basis  calls  for  a  comprehensive  appraisal  of  the 
laundry  and  a  documented  report,  prepared  by  impartial  laundry  consultants. 

PAID  LAUNDRY  EMPLOYEES 


Cash 

Year 

Date 

Job  Title 

Employee  Name 

Sex 

Rate 

Birth 

Emp. 

Ldry.  Wkr.  1  (Press) 

Bell , Esther 

F 

$312 

1903 

5/25/62 

Ldry.  Wkr.  1  (Check) 

Blaskovich,  Rose 

F 

312 

1910 

9/5/61 

Ldry.  Wkr.  1  (Hand  F 

&  Check) 

Blaz,  Regina 

F 

312 

1903 

4/15/53 

Ldry.  Wkr.  1  (Press) 

Boschee,  Anna 

F 

312 

1919 

8/12/63 

Ldry.  Wkr.  1  (Press) 

Cariascio,  Mary 

F 

312 

1918 

1/5/66 

Ldry .  Wkr .  Temp .  (Press) 

Carlson,  Darlene 

F 

287 

1935 

8/7/67 

Ldry.  Wkr.  Ill  (Floor  Lady)Cutler,  Helen  C. 

F 

368 

1925 

9/2/57 

Ldry.  Wkr.  1    (Press) 

Cutone,  Anna 

F 

312 

1920 

2/22/65 

Ldry.Mgr.  Ill 

Flink,  William 

M 

607 

1921 

2/16/59 

Ldry. Wkr.  II  (Washman 

&  Tumb.) 

Hogue,  Ray  E. 

M 

339 

1933 

5/24/67 

Ldry.Workr.il  (Washman 

)   Kougioulis,  James 

M 

325 

1928 

8/10/67 

Ldry. Wkr.   II  (Asst.  to 

Mgr.) 

Kougioulis,  Leonard 

M 

413 

1936 

7/8/58 

Ldry. Wkr.  Temp. 

Lakel,  Ann 

F 

287 

9/18/67 

Ldry.  Wkr.  1  (Press) 

McNeill,   Phyllis 

F 

299 

1915 

5/8/67 

Ldry.  Wkr.  1  (Press 

Sorter-Folder) 

Martz,  Juanita 

F 

312 

1917 

4/5/65 

Ldry.  Wkr.  1  (Press) 

Nelson,   Esther 

F 

312 

1918 

7/25/59 

Ldry.  Wkr.  1  (Marker) 

Penney,  Amelia 

F 

312 

1917 

4/15/58 

Ldry. Wkr.  II  (Washman) 

Siegle,   Oscar 

M 

353 

1930 

12/1/63 

Ldry.  Wkr.  1  (Press) 

Stoken,  Mildred 

F 

312 

1907 

6/1 1/64 
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STAFF  -  19  paid  laundry  employees,  including  Manager,  assisted  by  70  patient  helpers. 
Approximately  50  men,  20  women. 

WORK  WEEK 


1 

4 

1 

10 

2 

6 

I 

\2 

1 

1 

Paid  Employees  -  5  days,  40  hours,  2  rest  periods 
Paid  Employees  -  Washman  5-1/2  days;  44  hours 
Patient  Helpers  -  22  hours/week  -  5-1/2  hours/day 

TABLE  OF  ORGANSZATION  -  Laundry  staff  consists  of  18  paid  employees,  assisted  by  60 
to  70  patient  helpers. 

Patient/ 
Function  Paid  Employees  Inmate  Helpers 

Pickup  Delivery 

Soiled  Sorting 

Washing 

Extracting 

Tumbling 

Tumble  Folding 

Flat  Work  Ironing  3  22 

Clean  Assembler 

Press  Sorters  1 

Press  Operators  7 

Miscellaneous  10 

Manager  1 

TOTAL:  78  65 

FRINGE  COSTS-BENEFITS 

Vacations  -  3  weeks/year.    Sick  Leave  -  1  day/month.    Holidays  -  11/year. 
Medical  and  Insurance  Benefits  -  None  (Employees  in  institutional  laundries  in  other 
states  receive  this  coverage).    Pensions  -  Public  Employees  Retirement  System.    Workmen's 
Compensation  Insurance  -  Rate  .  175.    Social  Security  Tax  -  4.4%. 

LAUNDRY  MANAGEMENT 

Laundry  Manager  has  commercial  laundry  experience,  knows  his  job.     He  might  profit- 
ably supervise  paid  employee  press  operations  more  effectively,  set  standards  of  output  and 
check  results. 

PAID  EMPLOYEES  (18) 


The  people  are  OK  -  same  as  in  any  other  laundry.    Their  wage  rates  are  reasonable. 
Their  productivity  is  poor  -  so  output/hour  or  day  is  low  -  this  means  more  people  on  pay- 
roll than  should  be  -  and  higher  costs. 
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Why  is  this  true?    Because  the  presence  of  patient  helpers  (60-70)  slows  down  the 
paid  employees.    The  patient  helper  sets  the  leisurely  pace  and  becomes  the  low  common 
denominator. 

PATIENT  HELPERS 


The  women  work  in  a  walled  off  section  of  the  laundry  to  keep  them  segregated  from 
male  pafients. 

OUTPUT 


Does  a  patient  helper  produce  l/3rd,   1/2,  2/3rds  as  much  as  a  paid  employee? 
Without  a  time  study,  no  one  really  knows.    But  the  patients  are  ill  and  what  each  does 
relates  to  his  own  physical  and  mental  condition,  aptitude  and  motivation.    Essentially, 
he  is  listless  and  cannot  match  the  potential  of  the  machine. 

HAND  IRONING 


Many  of  the  patient  helpers  (20  or  more)  do  hand  ironing.    This  is  clearly  a  boon- 
doggle of  "make  work1'.     Hand  ironed  quality  is  not  needed  in  any  hospital.     It  is  not 
done  in  the  best  teaching  hospitals  where  private  patients  pay  $100/day    plus. 

THERAPEUTIC  VALUE  OF  LAUNDRY  WORK 

Psychiatrists  are  now  doubtful  whether  performance  of  laundry  work  has  any  genuine 
therapeutic  benefit  to  the  patient.    If  it  does  not,  then  they  raise  the  question  -  Is  the 
patient  assigned  to  the  laundry  for  budgetary  or  economic  reasons?    If  so,  that  is  not  why 
he  entered  the  hospital. 

AVAILABILITY 

All  these  comments  may  become  academic,  because  the  number  of  patients  available 
for  such  duties  is  constantly  diminishing  -  here  at  Warm  Springs  -  and  at  mental  hospitals 
across  the  U.S.A. 

So  you  may  expect  a  gradual  phasing  out  and  replacement  of  patient  helpers  by  paid 
employees.      This  will  increase  your  costs.    To  hold  costs  in  line,  you  therefore  need: 

a)  modem  equipment 

and 

b)  modern  techniques  and  procedures,  so  that  paid  workers  produce  their  standard 
quotas . 

In  short,  administration  should  not  resist  the  trend,  but  take  steps  to  make  this 
laundry  an  efficient  unit. 
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COSTS    -  as  Reported  by  Hospital 

LAUNDRY  DEPARTMENT 

Payroll 

Supplies 

Repairs' 

TOTAL  Laundry  Dept.  Costs 

LINEN  DEPARTMENT 

Payroll 

Supplies  &  Expenses 

TOTAL  Linen  Dept.  Costs 
SEWING  DEPARTMENT 

Payroll 

Supplies  &  Expenses 

TOTAL    Sewing  Dept.  Costs 
STATISTICS 

Pounds  Laundered,  estimated 

LAUNDRY  COSTS  -  3  Months  Period 

Warm  Springs  State  Hospital 

Salaries 

Supplies  (Average) 

Utilities 

Parts 


Fiscal  Year,    1967 


$  77,853 
13,048 
3,000  lot 

$  93,901 

$  45, 148 
15,002 

$  60,150 

$  8,250 
3,000 

$11,250 

50,000  weekly 

Dec.  1967    Jan.  1968 

Feb.  1968 

$  7,435.83   $  7,511.72 
639.95      639.95 
835.00      835.00 
211.50      211.50 

$  7,544.40 
639.95 
835.00 
211.50 

$  9,122.28   $  9,198.17 

$  9,230.85 

14. 


LINEN-CLOTHING  CONTROL 

System  is  not  tightly  controlled,  but  functions  reasonably  well 
our  questionnaire. 


See  replies  to 


1.  Is  there  a  Perpetual  Circulating  Linen  &  Clothing  Inventory  Book?        Yes 

2.  When  was  last  circulating  inventory  taken? 

3.  How  often  are  physical  inventories  taken? 

4.  How  often  is  new  linen  issued? 


5.  How  often  is  new  clothing  issued? 

6.  Who  controls  condemnation? 

7.  Is  condemned  linen  replaced  at  once? 

8.  Is  condemned  clothing  replaced  at  once? 

9.  What  records  does  sewing  room  keep? 

LINEN  &  CLOTHING  COSTS 


Bed  Linen,  Towels,  etc. 
Clothing 


July,   1967 

July 

When  needed 

When  needed 

Laundry 

Yes 

Yes 


Minimum 

Last  Complete 
Fiscal  Year 

August,   1967 

$18,002 

$1,076 

$56, 192 

$7,480 
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15 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  Under  present  conditions,  do  not  consider  establishment  of  a  Central  Laundry 
at  Warm  Springs. 

2.  Modernize  and  re-equip  the  plant,  after  careful  analysis  of  investment  required. 
Bring  it  up  to  1st  class  condition. 

3.  Provide  steam  @  100  psi  minimum. 

4.  Accelerate  the  replacement  of  patient  helpers  by  paid  employees. 

5.  Establish  standard  norms  of  production  so  that  paid  employees  may  reach 
approved  quotas  and  thus  hold  payroll  costs  in  line. 

6.  Keep  accurate  and  continuous  production  records. 

7.  Eliminate  hand  ironing  after  patient  helpers  are  out  of  the  laundry. 

8.  Adopt  modern  methods  for  work  flow  and  laundering  procedures. 

9.  Reduce  the  present  high  direct  costs  of  more  than  $1 10,000/year. 

10.    Establish  full  scale  linen  control  system  to  satisfy  users  and  tighten  linen  re- 
placement costs. 
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STATE  OF  MONTANA 


DEPARTMENT  OF  INSTITUTIONS 


GALEN  STATE  HOSPITAL 


LAUNDRY  DEPARTMENT 


May,  1968 
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16. 
May,  1968 

STATE  OF  MONTANA 
GALEN  STATE  HOSPITAL 


State  Pulmonary  Disease  Hospital 
Route  1  Galen,  Deer  Lodge,  Montana  59722 

LAUNDRY  DEPARTMENT 

REPORT  OF  SURVEY 
YOUR  OBJECTIVES 

The  State  of  Montana,  Department  of  Institutions,  wants  to  provide  its  patients  at 
Galen  State  Hospital  with  good  laundry-linen  service  at  low  cost.  To  that  end,  it  re- 
quested Victor  Kramer  Co.  Inc.,  La  undry-Linen  Management  Consultants,  to  make  a 
survey  and  review  of  the  laundry  operation. 

THIS  REPORT 


It  presents  the  findings  of  our  Senior  Consultant,  George  Christensen,  organizes  the 
data,  evaluates  them  and  submits  recommendations. 

CONCLUSIONS 


Galen  State  Hospital  is  an  excellent  hospital  with  more  than  300  beds.    Its  laundry 
is  well  housed  and  equipped,  clean  and  attractive,  produces  good  quality  work  for  patients 
and  staff,  with  a  crew  of  12  employees. 

CONTINUE  TO  OPERATE 

This  facility  is  satisfactory,  presents  no  unusual  problems, 
requires  no  major    capital  investment  at  this  time.    It  would  not  be  advisable  to  close  the 
plant  and  send  the  work  out  to  a  Central  Laundry.    We  recommend:  Continueas  is.    Make 
minor  improvements  -  as  detailed  at  the  end  of  this  report. 

CHANGE  IN  POPULATION 


The  patients  at  Galen  State  Hospital  (Pulmonary  Disease  Hospital^are  changing  from 
tubercular  to  mental  and  geriatric.    The  newer  type  of  admissions  include  many  incontin- 
ents.    Recently  about  100  patients  were  transferred  here  from  other  hospitals,  which  were 
overcrowded.    This  is  in  line  with  a  nationwide  trend  for  state  hospitals  to  care  for  those 
who  need  the  service  most. 

To  absorb  the  new  type  of  patients  in  Ithis  beautiful  hospital  will  call  for  a  re- 
orientation of  approach  by  administration  and  staff. 

The  incontinent  patients  have  a  direct  impact  on  the  laundry.    A  TB  patient  may  have 
used  1  or  2  sheets/day,  but  many  of  the  geriatric  patients  need  7  to  8  sheets/day.    Laundry 
flat  work  volume  will  tend  to  increase.    However,  in  our  opinion,  the  laundry  plant 
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has  sufficient  capacity  to  satisfy  the  expanded  workload.     It  is  the  responsibility  of 
laundry  management  to  accomplish  it. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  PERSONNEL 


Superintendent 
Assistant  Superintendent 
Business  Manager 


A.  C.  Knight,  M.D. 
C.T.  Huffman,  M.D. 
E.E.  Logan 


Chief  Engineer  Edward  Storey 

Director  of  Nursing  Angela  Savich,RN 
Executive  Housekeeper      Ann  Krutar 
Laundry  Manager       Paul  Wiederrick 


BED  CAPACITY  -     Rated  342 


In  1967 


313 


Future  -  unchanged 

PATIENT  DAYS  CARE 

TYPE  OF  PATIENTS 

Children-Tidy-Retarded 

Untidy  -  Adults-Bed  &  Wheelchair 

Disturbed  -  Destructive 

Hospital 

Total: 

82 
40 
13 
92 
227 

THE  LAUNDRY  TASK 

Fiscal  Year  '67  Aug.  '67 


78,436 


7,254 


Tentative  future  plans  include 
75  senile  aged  patients. 


In  appraising  a  laundry,  it  is  first  necessary  to  know  the  workload.    How  many  pounds 
or  pieces  need  to  be  processed  in  a  given  time?    Quantitative  control  sets  the  pattern  for 
equipping,  staffing,  purchasing  supplies,  and  operating. 

Although  production  records  were  not  kept  in  the  past,  a  special  study  was  undertaken 
at  our  request,  after  our  survey,  and  records  of  output  were  compiled.  The  figures  are  re- 
ported below: 

The  laundry  processes  from  300,000'^  to  350,000Vyear  f°r  patients  and  employees. 
It  also  launders  approximately  170  bundles/week  of  personal  garments  for  staff. 
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LAUNDRY  VOLUME 


Total 

Pieces 

Pounds 
Tumbled 

Pounds  ' 

Washed 

Month 

Flat  Ironed 

Pressed 

Dec.  1967 

13,514 

4,505 

9,757# 

25,348# 

Jan.   1968 

18,221 

5,160 

11,043 

30,590 

Feb.  1968 

15,986 

4,980 

10,187 

27,045 

TYPICAL  PIECE  COUNT  -  MAJOR  ITEMS  - 

Month  (Rounded) 

Sheets 

5,600 

Shirts 

1,000 

Pillow  Cases 

3,600 

Pants 

900 

Towels 

3,600 

Housekeeping 

Uniforms 

800 

Spreads 

1,100 

Pajamas 

700 

Aprons 

700 

Nurses  Gowns 

600 

Surgical  Linens 

500 

Maids-Orderli 

es  Gowns 

400 

Dresses 

400 

STATE  PULMONARY  DISEASE  HOSPITAL 
LIST  OF  LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 


Size  in 

Rated 

Capa- 

No. 

Machine 

Make       Inches 

city  ir 

'«• 

Type  Features 

Washer 

Troy       42  x  84 

350 

4  pocket 

Washer 

Troy       42  x  54 

200 

2  pocket 

Washer 

Troy       30  x  30 

50 

1  pocket 

Washer 

Troy       42  x  72 

150 

2  pocket 

Washer 

Troy       42  x  54 

75 

1  pocket 

Extractor 

Troy       40" 

170- 

NEW 

Extractor 

Troy       40" 

170 

Tumbler 

Troy 

35 

Tumbler 

Troy 

35 

Air  Compressor  Inger-    1/2  x  23/4 

soil-Rand 

2 

Presses 

Troy       20  1/2" 

21A 

Rocket 

3 

Presses 

Troy       50  1/2 

5138 

Rocket 

1 

Press 

Troy        17  1/2 

21C 

Mercury 

1 

Press 

Troy       50  1/2 

Mercury 

51A 

Mercury- Junior 

1 

Press 

Troy       40" 

40B 

Trojan 

1 

Press 

Troy        17  1/2 

18A 

Mercury  Junior 

1 

Press 

Troy       16  1/2  x 

16  1/2  40A 

Collar  &  Cuff 

1 

Press-Sleeve 

Ametek- 

1025P 

.O. 

Two  Lay-Automatic  Timer 

Prosperity    -  NEW 
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LIST  OF  LAUNDRY  MACHINERY  (Cont.) 


No. 

Machine 

Make 

Size  in 
Inches 

Rated  Capa- 
city in  *'s 

Type  Features 

1 
! 

1 
1 

Sieever 
Shirt  Folding 
Table 

Flatwork  Ironer 
Marking 
Machine 

Huebsch 
Bishop 

Troy 
National 

120" 
16  chara 

954B 
38838 

4  Roll 
cter 

NEW 

MACHINES 

They  are  conventional  types,  reasonably  modern,  well  maintained,   lubricated  and 
cleaned,  are  in  good  mechanical  condition,  and  generally  adequate  for  the  task.    A 
new  tumbler  was  recently  installed. 

PERSONNEL  -  STAFF 


Laundry  Department  is  staffed  by  12  paid  employees,  including  manager.    No  patient 
helpers  are  present  in  laundry. 


Function 

Paid  Employee 

Function 

Paid  Employee 

Pickup  Delivery 

Flatwork  Ironing 

1 

Soiled  Sorting 

Clean  Assembler 

! 

Washing 

Press  Sorters 

1 

Extracting 

Press  Operators 

2 

Tumbling 

Manager 

1 

Tumble  Folding 

TOTAL: 

12 

LAI 

JNDRY  EMPLOYEES 

Cash  Rate 

Year 

Date 

Employee  Name 

Sex 

Month 

Room 

Meal 

Birth 

Emp. 

Anderson,   Lois 

F 

$277 

Yes 

3 

1909 

12-12-52 

Clark,  Alice 

F 

265 

No 

1 

1920 

3-6-67 

Daum,  Rose 

F 

289 

No 

1 

1915 

4-9-63 

Dzikowski,  Alexander 

M 

301 

No 

1 

1911 

6-4-59 

Hanks,  Mary 

F 

275 

No 

1 

1932 

8-19-66 

Marshall,  Mary 

F 

265 

Yes 

2 

1909 

9-21-66 

Morehouse,  Edith 

F 

265 

Yes 

2 

1924 

1-1-67 

Obert,   Doris 

F 

254 

No 

} 

1938 

4-13-67 

Stare,  Frank 

M 

328 

Yes 

2 

1921 

6-23-51 

Vanisko,  Vivian 

F 

289 

No 

0 

1919 

7-1-62 

Wiederrick,  Paul 

M 

582 

Yes 

2 

1913 

2-13-53 
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All  are  classified  as  Laundry  Worker  I,  except  Manager,  Laundry  Worker  III.     Plant 
operates  5  days/week;  employees  are  properly  given  a  15  minute  rest  period  in  a.m.  and 
10  minutes  in  p.m.    They  receive  the  usual  fringe  benefits,  such  as:  Vacation  -  1   1/4 
days/month;  Sick  Leave  -  1  day/month.     Holidays  Paid  -  10/year,   Pension  Plan,  Social 
Security,  etc. 

PERSONNEL  EVALUATION 

Type  of  employee,  discipline,  morale,  attention  to  duty  are  all  OK.    Work  tempo 
is  normal  for  an  institutional  laundry,  but  naturally  not  as  rapid  as  in  a  commercial  plant. 
The  crew  is  sufficient  for  the  job  to  be  done;  temporary  absence  of  1  or  2  people  would 
not  create  undue  difficulty.    Workers  perform  multiple  duties  and  are  not  specifically  as- 
signed to  1  task.    This  is  good  for  flexibility,  but  does  not  result  in  high  productivity  for 
each  employee. 

COSTS  -  LAUNDRY-LINEN 


F  i  s  c  a 

Y 

ea  r 

Au< 

LAUNDRY  DEPARTMENT 

1966 

1967 

gust  1967 

Payroll 

Supplies 

Repairs 

Miscellaneous  Benefits 

$  37,138.10 

1,891.35 

502.16 

3,713.81 

$  37,235.19 

2,469.16 

184.44 

3,723.52 

$  3,330.21 
358.61 

333.02 

*TOTAL  Laun  dry  Dept .  Costs 

$  43,245.42 

$  43,612.31 

$  4,021.84 

LINEN  DEPARTMENT 

Payroll 

Supplies  &  Expenses 

$ 
$ 

2,134.54 

$ 
$ 

1,846.73 

$ 

$ 

100.58 

TOTAL  Linen  Dept.  Costs 

$ 

2,134.54 

$ 

1,846.73 

$ 

100.58 

SEWING  DEPARTMENT 

Payroll 

Supplies  &  Expenses 

$ 

3,815.00 
170.58 

$ 

3,815.00 
239.35 

$ 

318.00 
36.50 

TOTAL  Sewing  Dept.  Costs 

$ 

3,985.58 

$ 

4,054.35 

$ 

354.50 

*LAUNDRY  COSTS  do  not    include  utilities.    Power  costs  run  approximately  $135/ 
month  and  natural  gas  about  $170/month. 
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DIRECT  COST  OF  LAUNDRY  OPERATIONS 


Galen  State 

Hosp 

tal 

December 
1967 

January 
1968 

February 
1968 

Salaries 
Supplies 
Utilities 

$  5,706.88 
194.42 
305.23 

$  3,706.88 
217.47 
301.04 

$  3,687.47 
175.31 
257.76 

$  6,206.53 

$  4,225.39 

$  4,120.54 

The  costs  are  very  high.    A  partial  explanation  may  be  the  small  total  volume, 
coupled  with  the  large  percentage  of  personal  garments  to  be  pressed. 

SEWING  DEPARTMENT 


Custodian  I  -  Dzikowski,  Sophia  -  F  -  $289/month  -  1  meal  -  Born  1914  -  Employed  5-15-51 
LINEN-CLOTHING  CONTROL 

Generally  OK  and  equal  to  other  hospitals  in  other  states.    Replies  to  our  questionnaire: 

1.  Is  there  a  Perpetual  Circulating  Linen  &  Clothing  Inventory  Book?  Yes 

2.  When  was  last  circulating  inventory  taken?  Monthly 

3.  How  often  are  physical  inventories  taken?  Yearly 

4.  How  often  is  new  linen  issued?  Monthly 

5.  How  often  is  new  clothing  issued?  As  needed 

6.  Who  controls  condemnation?  Housekeeper 

7.  Is  condemned  linen  replaced  at  once?  No 

8.  Is  condemned  clothing  replaced  at  once?  As  needed 

9.  What  records  does  Sewing  room  Keep?    -  Discard  record  of  articles  made  new. 

SPECIFIC  RECOMMENDATIONS 


1 .  RECORDS  -  Weigh  all  goods  soiled.    Maintain  records  of  all  pounds  laundered  and 
pieces  pressed . 

2.  USE  RECORDS  as  a  management  tool  to  control  costs:  payroll  -  supplies. 

3.  UTILIZE  EMPLOYEE  POTENTIAL  -  If  and  when  workload  increases,  by  reason  of 
greater  linen  usage  (changing  patient  types),  streamline  productive  methods,  so  that  same 
staff  will  do  the  job.    Do  not  add  to  present  crew. 
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MONTANA  STATE  PRISON  22 . 

~~  May,   1968 

Deer  Lodge,  Montana 

LAUNDRY  DEPARTMENT 


REPORT  OF  SURVEY 


YOUR  OBJECTIVES 

The  State  of  Montana,  Department  of  Institutions,  wants  to  improve  its  laundry-  linen 
service  at  Montana  State  Prison  and  also  to  determine  whether  a  Central  Laundry  Facility 
should  be  established  there.    For  these  purposes,  it  requested  Victor  Kramer  Co.  Inc  ., 
Laundry-Linen  Management  Consultants  to  make  a  survey  and  review  the  laundry  operation. 

THIS  REPORT 

It  organizes  the  data,  presents  the  findings  of  our  Senior  Consultant,  George  Christensen, 
and  recommends  actions  to  be  taken . 

CENTRALIZATION 

This  report  has  already  examined  the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  a  Central  Laundry 
for  3  Montana  State  institutions.    The  conclusions  were  negative.    It  is  sufficient  to  state 
here  that  Montana  State  Prison  is  not  a  suitable  location  for  a  Central  Laundry.    There  are 
many  reasons.    The  compelling  one  is  that  there  are  not  enough  minimum  risk  inmates  at 
this  prison  to  staff  such  an  operation. 

Montana  State  Prison,  Post  Office  Box  7,  Deer  Lodge,  Montana  59722,  846-1320 
TOP  PERSONNEL 

Director,  Dept.  of  Institutions  Edwin  G.  Ke liner 

Warden  Ed  Ellsworth,  Jr. 

Business  Manager  Elmer  Erickson 

Deputy  Warden  R.  L.  Dwight 

Chief  Engineer  Joe  Vanisko 

Director  of  Nursing  Virginia  Neville 

Laundry  Manager  Gene  C.  Daley 

TYPE  OF  PRISON  &  INMATES 

Maximum  Security.    Rated  capacity  600  men.    Inmate  days  fiscal  year:  195,521, 
August  1967  -  32,587.    Since  Maximum  Security  is  the  prime  objective,  and  there  are 
many  shops  and  special  duty  assignments,  only  a  few  minimum  risk  inmates  are  available 
to  work  in  the  laundry. 
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EMPHASIS  ON  SECURITY 


The  linens  from  the  prison  farm  (5  miles  distant)  are  carefully  shaken  down  and  searched 
in  a  small  room  adjacent  to  the  laundry  plant,  by  2  correctional  officers.    Any  additional 
laundry  work  to  come  in  or  go  out  would  add  to  security  problems. 

TASK  -  WORKLOAD 

It  is  estimated  that  total  pounds  laundered  annually  are  300,000*,  but  the  figure  cannot 
be  verified. 


Laundry  has  a  scale,  but  it  is  not  regularly  used.    There  are  no  historic  records  of 
pounds  laundered  or  of  production  by  department.    At  our  request,  a  record  was  maintained 
for  the  3  month  period  -  December  1967-February  1968.    We  summarize: 


Month 


Dec.  1967 
Jan.  1968 
Feb.  1968 


Pieces 
Ironed 

9,595 

10,814 

8,528 


Pieces 
Pressed 

10,180 
13,382 
10,503 


Pounds  * 
Tumbled 

6,656 

7,250 

10,329 


Total  Pounds 
Washed 

23,055* 

24,869 

36,340 


TYPICAL  MONTH  -  PIECE  COUNT  -  MAJOR  ITEMS  (Rounded) 


Sheets 
Towels 
Pillow  Cases 
Aprons 


No.     Machine 


Washer 

Washer 

Washer 

Washer 

Washer 

Extractor 

Extractor 

Extractor 

Extractor 

Extractor 

Dryer 


3,000 

Shirts 

3,200 

4,500 

Pants 

3,200 

2,300 

Cooks  Uniforms 

3,100 

900 

Other  Uniforms 

2,200 

Shorts 

1,100 

MONTANA  STATE  PRISON 

LIST  OF  LAUNDRY  MACHINERY 

Size  in 

Rated  Capa- 

Date 

Make 

Inches 

city  in  *'s 

Purchased 

American 

36x64 

225# 

1953 

Cascade 

Troy 

42x54 

225 

1957 

Huebsch 

25* 

Troy 

42x84 

350 

1964 

Troy 

42x54 

225 

1964 

Troy 

30" 

80 

1958 

Troy 

30" 

80 

1958 

Troy 

30" 

80 

1964 

Troy 

80 

1966 

Fletcher 

33" 

100 

1966 

Huebsch 

42x42 

1958 
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Size  in 

Rated  Capa- 

Date 

No. 

Machine 

Make 

Inches 

city 

'n  *'s 

Purchased 

Dryer 

Huebsch 

42x42 

1958 

Dryer 

Huebsch 

42x42 

Dryer 

Troy  Minutemc 

in 

1966 

Dryer 

Flat  Ironer 

Troy 

120" 

1964 

Starch  Cooker 

15  gal. 

1964 

12 

Ironing  Boards 

Cissel 

1966 

6 

Dry  Irons 

Cisseii 

6  1/2* 

1000 

watts 

1966 

6 

Steam  Irons 

Cissell 

14# 

Platform  Scale 

Fairbanks 

1000 

pounds 

1966 

6 

Carrier  Assemblies 
Steam  Press 
Steam  Press 
Steam  Press 
Spotting  Machine 

for  Steam  iron: 
Hoffman 
Pantex 
New  York 
G  rover 

1959 
1961 

Air  Compressor 

Gilbarca 

300# 

1966 

Filter 

Pantex 

Washer 

Gross 

36x54 

1966 

20 

Laundry  Baskets 

Dandux 

10  bu 

shel 

1966 

Press 

Troy 

A-4330 

) 

1955 

Press 

Prosperity 

651  PC 

) 

1! 

Press 

Prosperity 

650  PC 

)* 

II 

Press 

Prosperity 

2740  PC  ) 

11 

Press 

Uni  press 

195  SVE  ) 

II 

Sleeve  and  Pants  Presses 

) 

MACHINERY  EVALUATION 

Machines  are  old,  obsolete,  in  poor  condition,  have  minimal  value,  would  be 
junked  by  a  commercial  laundry,  because  worn  out  and  non-productive. 

Most  machines  were  transferred  from  other  institutions  or  picked  up  2nd  hand. 
Example  -  the  press  units  at  end  of  list,  marked  by  *,  were  purchased  from  Good  Shephard 
Home  for  $600  for  the  entire  lot. 

Specifics  -  Washer  42  x  84  -  the  largest  washer  -  has  been  inoperative  almost  a 
year.    Tumblers*  -  heat  rod  control  does  not  work.    Flat  Work  Ironer  -  has  a  broken  chest, 
can  only  run  @  25'/minute,  as  compared  with  60'  to  80'  for  a  normal  speed.    Presses  are 
not  in  units,  but  single  set  up;  1  press  for  1  operator,  which  is  wasteful. 

Inmate  workers  can  learn  nothing  of  value  to  help  them  get  jobs  in  laundry  trade 
in  future,  using  such  poor  equipment. 
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25. 
RECOMMEND 

Retain  a  qualified,  objective  laundry  consultant,  who  has  no  tie-ins  with  any  mach- 
inery company,  to  make  a  study  in  depth  and  report  to  you  as  to  future  action. 

Some  machines  might  be  repaired  and  restored  to  good  working  order;  some  used, 
rebuilt  and  guaranteed  machines  could  be  purchased.    Good  modern  machines  are  now 
available  from  laundries  which  have  closed  to  share  in  large,  automated  Central 
Laundries.    Perhaps  some  NEW  equipment  (not  high  speed  nor  sophisticated)  should  be 
acquired.    Report  should  put  a  price  tag    on  the  whole  restoration  program,  so  that  you 
may  decide  how  to  make  Montana  State  Prison  Laundry  a  viable  facility"!    It  is  neither 
economy  nor  good  business  to  let  the  present  deterioration  go  on. 

PHYSICAL  CONDITIONS 


STEAM  (§-  65  to  75  psi  -  substandard.    Laundry  production  requires  steam  (5   100  psi. 

VENTILATION  -  Although  a  high  ceiling,  and  1  fan  near  washing  machines,  venti- 
lation is  Poor. 

HOUSEKEEPING  -  Poor.    Premises  and  machines  are  not  clean.    Workers  do  not 
tidy  up  own  areas. 

MACHINE  MAINTENANCE  -  not  satisfactory. 


PERSONNEL 

PAID  EMPLOYEES 
Job  Title                        Employee  Name 

Cash  Rate 
Month 

Manager 
Foreman 
Relief  Off. 

2  Guards  -  1  full 

Gene  C.  Daley 
Reginald  T.  Smothers 
Robert  J.  Powell  (2 
days/week) 
time;  1  part  time. 

$607 
472 
453 

MANAGER 

Date      Date 
Room      Meal      Birth       Emp. 

1  9/2/14     10/4/57 

1  5/11/36  4/9/52 

1  8/6/11      10/11/68 


He  has  multiple  duties  and  responsibilities,  such  as  tailoring,  garment  manufacture, 
shoe  repair,  upholstery,  cement  block  manufacture,  etc.  -  so  can  only  give  limited 
attention  to  Laundry. 

OPERATING  SET  UP   -  PAY  to  INMATES 


Plant  runs  5  1/2  days/week,  employs  22  inmates  for  laundry,  9  for  dry  cleaning. 
They  are  paid  10<:-15cJ-20(j-30<:/day/  as  decided  by  Manager  and  Foreman.    System  of 
rewards  is  not  coordinated  or  programmed;  has  little  value  as  incentive  for  productivity. 
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26. 

INMATE  WORKERS  ATTITUDE 

Assignment  to  the  laundry  is  considered  one  of  the  lowest  jobs  in  the  prison.  The 
workers  get  little  or  no  training;  they  are  not  taught  "how  to"  or  "why  to"  and  are  not 
being  prepared  for  laundry  work  on  the  outside.  So  the  spirit  is  apathetic  and  there  is 
no  zest  for  the  job . 

This  condition  breeds  low  morale,  unrest  and  boredom,  and,  naturally,  results  in 
low  productivity  and  mediocre  laundry  quality. 

An  organized  training  program,  staffed  by  1  or  2  correctional  officers  who  are  ex- 
perienced in  laundry  work,  might  improve  the  situation. 

COSTS  AS  REPORTED 


Fiscal 

Years 

9/1/66 

$17,430 

4,900 

800 

100 

9/1/67 
$18,034 

August  1967 
$   1,532 

$23,230 

LAUNDRY  DEPARTMENT 

Payroll 
Supplies 
Repairs 
Miscellaneous 

TOTAL  Laundry  Dept.  Costs 

Linen  and  Sewing  Departments  are  part  of  Garment  Shop.    Costs  for  materials, 
linen  and  garments  replacement: 

Last  Complete 
Linen  &  Clothing  Costs  Fiscal  Year  August  1967 


Bed  Linen,  Towels,  etc. 
Clothing 

$  7,484.73 
37,948.60 

$  1,247.0( 
6,324.0( 

COSTS  -  3  Months  Period 

Montana  State  Prison 

Dec.  1967 

Jan.  1968 

Feb.  1968 

Salaries 
Supplies 
Utilities 

$657.74 
116.00 
155.00 

$652.74 
116.00 
155.00 

$652.74 
116.00 
155.00 

$928.74 

$923.74 

$923.74 

LINEN-CLOTHING  CONTROL 

A  limited  system,  with  few  meaningful  controls.    See  replies  to  our  questionnaire. 
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27. 

1.  Is  there  a  Perpetual  Circulating  Linen  &  Clothing  Inventory  Book?     No 

2.  When  was  last  circulating  inventory  taken?  None  taken 

3.  How  often  are  physical  inventories  taken?  Once/year 

4.  How  often  is  new  linen  issued?    New  linens  are  issued  when  old  ones  are  worn 

out  or  destroyed . 

5.  How  often  is  new  clothing  issued?    Each  man  is  issued  3  changes  of  clothing. 

When  one  set  wears  out,  a  new  one  is  issued. 

6.  Who  controls  condemnation?  Laundry  Supervisor. 

7.  Is  condemned  linen  replaced  at  once?  Yes 

8.  Is  condemned  clothing  replaced  at  once?  Yes 

9.  What  records  does  Sewing  Room  keep?  None 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

1 .  EQUIPMENT  -  Rehabilitate  the  laundry  plant.    Replace  worn  out  machinery. 

2.  STEAM  -  Provide  high  pressure  steam  at  no  less  than  100  psi. 

3.  RECORDS  -  Set  up  and  keep  production  and  cost  records. 

4-    LINEN-CLOTHING  CONTROL  -  Establish  and  maintain  a  tighter  control 
system . 

5.  HOUSEKEEPING  -  Make  the  laundry  clean. 

6.  INMATE  WORKERS  -  Improve  productivity,  work  habits,  attitude  by  some 
on-the-job  rrain!ng;by  a  fairer  system  of  incentive  rewards,  and  more  modern  laundry 
methods  and  procedures. 
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VICTOR      KRAMER     CO.     INC 

LAUNDRY      MANAGEMENT      CONSULTANTS 


5  4  5    FIFTH    AVENUE 
NEWYORK.N     Y.10017 


212-MURRAY  HILL  7-5440 


June  24,  1968 


Mr.  James  D„  Williams 
Fiscal  Analyst 
Department  of  Institutions 
State  of  Montana 
Helena,  Montana  59601 

Dear  Mr.  Williams: 

thank  you  for  your  letter  of  June  17,  1968,  which  raises  4  questions  concern- 
ing our  Laundry  Report  of  May  17,  1968.    Our  detailed  answers  are  enclosed. 

You  also  ask  the  cost  for  25  additional  copies  of  the  report.    The  mimeograph 
service  company  which  processed  the  original  report  quotes  $150  plus  posfagje 
charges  for  25  copies.    If  you  want  them,  suggest  you  send  us  a  purchase  order, 
made  out  to  Write-A-Way,  295  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017, 
Attention:  Mr.  John  Hastings.    We  will  follow  thru. 

Sincerely  yours, 

VICTOR  KRAMER  CO.  INC. 


Victor  Kramer 


W-  \ 


VK:ww  10 

cc:    Mr.  Edwin  G.  Kellner 
Director 
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Subject: 


June  24,   1968 


STATE  OF  MONTANA 
DEPARTMENT  OF  INSTITUTIONS 


LAUNDRY  REPORT 
May  17,   1968 

ADDENDA 

Reply  to  4  Questions  by  Mr.  James  D.  Williams,  Fiscal  Analyst, 

June  17,   1968: 


STEM  I  -  Galen.    Cost  about  17<:/pound,  is  high.     Explain, 


An 


iswer: 


For  3  month  period,  December  1967-February  1968,  hospital  reports  82,983  pounds 
laundered,  with  direct  costs  of  $14,551,  which  equals  17$/*.       12  paid  employees  engaged 
in  laundry  work,  on  40  hour  week,  shows  productivity  of  only  ^/operator/hour. 

Normal  productivity/operator  in  an  institutional  laundry  is  40  to  50#/hour-    Output 
in  a  commercial  laundry  generally  exceeds  65^/hour. 

In  laundry  work,  payroll  is  the  chief  element  in  total  cost. 

Possible  reasons  for  very  low  productivity  and  resultant  high  cost  at  /©alen  are: 

1)  Too  many  employees  in  relation  to  volume. 

2)  High  percentage  of  personal  garments. 

3)  Large  number  of  "bundles"  processed  for  staff. 

4)  Manual  equipment  and  small  size  flatwork  ironer. 

5)  Low  steam  pressure. 

Comparison  of  cost/#  with  other  institutions  or  with  outside  commercial  laundries  is 
of  doubtful  value,  unless  the  actual  number  of  pounds  is  known,  and  the  mix,  or  distri- 
bution of  work  by  productive  classifications:  flat  -  tumble  -press  is  clearly  stated.    A 
"rule  of  thumb"  cost  might  be  5<j/#  for  flat  and  tumble  work;  25T/#  for  press  work. 
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20M  -  5  -  67 


VICTOR     KRAMER    CO.    INC. 


* 


LAUNDRY  MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANTS 


Subject:    |  * 

ITEM  2  -  Are  Cosr/#  at  Warm  Springs  and  Prison  high  or  low? 
Answer: 

Cost/^  are  shown  in  our  Report  on  last  line  of  Page  3.    Although  data  available  is 
limited,  we  have  estimated  direct  costs  to  be:    Prison  -  4$/#;  Warm  Springs  -  3.5$/#. 

In  both  institutions,  the  laundry  work  is  processed  by  unpaid  personnel,  inmates  or 
patient  helpers.    These  costs  are  reasonable  and  comparable  to  similar  installations  in 
other  states. 


ITEM  3  -  Machinery.    You  ask,  "If  current  equipment  were  in  excellent  condition,  would 
"the  equipment  be  sufficient  to  handle  the  workload?    If  not,  what  equipment  is  required? 

Answer: 


Any  reply  to  a  hypothetical  question  must  be  speculative. 

Galen:    Yes.    Equipment  has  adequate  capacity  for  present  workload. 

Prison:    There  are  more  machines  than  are  needed,  but  they  are  old  style,  worn  down, 
manual,  acquired  2nd  hand,  obsolete.    The  largest  washer,  for  example,  is  out  of  order  and 
not  used.     It  is  not  possible  to  rejuvenate  these  machines  to  "excellent  condition". 

To  specify  replacement  equpment  as  to  type,  sizes,  etc.  needed,  would  require  a 
careful  analysis;  not  intended  in  this  "review  and  audit"  survey.    See  Page  25  of  Report, 
1st  paragraph. 

Warm  Springs:    22  machines  are  of  1951  vintage.    After  17  years  of  usage,  it  is 
questionable  if  they  could  be  restored  to    excellent  condition.     If  it  were  done,  machines 
would  stil!  be  of  obsolete  design  and  of  limited  value. 

To  determine  which  machines  to  replace  and  what  types  to  buy  requires  study  in  depth. 

As  stated  on  Page  10  of  Report,  "to  reach  such  decisions  on  a  sound  basis  calls  for  a 
comprehensive  appraisal  and  a  documented  report,  prepared  by  impartial  laundry  consultants. 
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20M  -  5  -  67 


VICTOR     KRAMER    CO.    I 


NC.      |K 


LAUNDRY  MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANTS 


Subject: 


ITEM  4  -  Central  Laundry.    What  would  it  cost? 


Answer: 


$1  Million  rounded.  Anew,  modern  Central  Laundry  created  to  serve  the  3  institutions, 
with  a  combined  workload  of  approximately  3,700,000#/year,  on  a  linen  supply  basis,  could 
be  built  for  $1,000,000. 


Approximate  Estimate 

Land  (state  owned) 

*Building,   16,000  sq.  ft.  @  $27/sq.  ft.,  complete 
*Laundry  Machinery,  Power  Plant,  Transport  Equipment, 

Appurtenances  -  all  physicals 
New  Linen  and  Uniforms  Inventory 
Pre-Opening  &  Start-Up  costs,  professional  fees, to 

architects,  engineers,  laundry  consultants 
Contingencies  and  Price  Inflation 

Total  Preliminary  Estimate: 


$  430,000 

350,000 
100,000 

100,000 
20,000 

$1,000,000 


*Building  and  Equipment  @  $780,000  is  in  line  with  our  experience  of  many  other 
Central  Laundry  installations,  $50/sq.  ft.  of  facility  space.     16,000  sq.  ft.  re- 

quired to  process  15,000#/day. 
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VICTOR     KRAMER    C 


O.    INC.      l^/jV 


LAUNDRY  MANAGEMENT  CONSULTANTS 


CENTRALIZED  LAUNDRY  STUDY 

The  following  motion  was  made  by  the  Board  of  Institutions  at  its 
November  18,   1968,  meeting  and  carried  unanimously: 

Mr.  Loble  moved  that  the  report  of  Victor  Kramer  Company,   with  the 
addenda  of  June  24,  be  submitted,  to  the  Legislature  as  the  Department's  response 
to  House  Resolution  #26  of  the  1967  Session  in  regard  to  this  matter;  and  that  the 
Legislature' be  provided  with  the  cost  involved  in  implementing  the  recommendations 
made  in  the  report. 


ESTIMATED  COST  OF  IMPLEMENTING  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS 

Capital  Construction  and  Capital  Equipment  Reguirements 

Warm  Springs  State  Hospital 

Capital  Equipment: 

Washer  &  Extractor,   (3)  @  $19.40 

Pant-o-Matic  Press 

Tumbler,    (3)  @  $1,  155 

Iron,   Vacuum  Feed  Attachment 

Iron,   Folder  Attachment 

Total  Equipment  Cost 


Galen  State  Hospital 

Capital  Equipment: 

Pant-o-Matic  Press  $     5,950 

Shirt  Press  6,  500 

Garment  Finisher  3,  500 

Scales  1, 200 

Total  Equipment  Cost  $  17,  150 

Capital  Construction: 

Addition  to  Present  Laundry  Facility  $  41,  750 


$ 

57, 

420 

5, 

400 

4, 

365 

1, 

200 

11, 

435 

$ 

79, 

820 
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Capital  Construction  and  Capital  Equipment  Requirements 

(Laundry,   Continued) 

Montana  State  Prison 

Capital  Equipment: 

Washer  &  Extractor,   850  pound 

Washer  &  Extractor,   (3)  @  $5,  855 

Tumbler,   (5)  @  $1,  669 

Flat  Ironer 

Ironing  Board  and  Ironer 

Pants  Topper,   (2)  @  $600 

Shirt  Iron,    (2)  @  $5,  150 

Total  Equipment  Cost 


$  33, 

900 

17, 

565 

8, 

345 

8, 

550 

257 

1, 

200 

10, 

300 

$  80, 

117 
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MOTOR  VEHICLE  STUDY  OF  INSTITUTIONS 
IN  THE  DEER  LODGE  VALLEY 


PREFACE 

Purpose : 

House  Resolution  #  26  from  the  Fortieth  Legislature  directed 
the  Department  of  Institutions  to  "Evaluate  the  possible  savings,  if  any, 
to  be  gained  from  the  establishment  of  a  central  automobile  pool  in  the 
Deer  Lodge  Valley  to  serve  institutions  in  that  area". 

Scope: 

The  study  was  conducted  at  the  Montana  State  Prison 9  Galen  State 
Hospital,  and  Warm  Springs  State  Hospital  to  determine  the  use  and 
assignment  of  each  vehicle.   Motor  vehicle  records  for  the  last  four 
fiscal  years  were  reviewed  to  determine  the  number  of  miles  each  vehicle 
traveled.   Similar  studies  conducted  by  other  states  were  reviewed  to 
determine  what  is  being  done  in  motor  vehicle  management.   Interviews  took 
place  with  State  and  Federal  officials  involved  with  motor  vehicle  management 
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In  order  to  answer  the  question  set  forth  by  the  legislature  we  must 
assume  the  following: 

1.  That  necessary  services  will  continue  to  be  provided. 

2,  That  the  three  institutions  will  remain  separate  entit  es 
administrative ly . 

WHY  A  CENTRAL  MOTOR  POOL? 

Studies  from  other  states  revealed  that  two  primary  reasons  for 
establishing  a  motor  pool  are  to  eliminate  the  use  of  personal  cars  for  State 

business,  and  to  minimize  the  abuse  of  State  vehicles  through  personal 

1 
use. 

The  use  of  personal  cars  for  State  business  does  not  appear  to  be 
significant  at  any  of  the  three  institutions.   During  fiscal  1968  the 
Prison  spent  less  than  $100  for  personal  car  mileage,  Galen  only  $366.55, 
and  Warm  Springs  our  largest  institution,  only  $1,072.00. 

There  was  not  any  clear  evidence  of  State  owned  vehicles  being  used 
for  personal  use.   Transporting  employees  from  work  to  privately  owned 
homes  in  the  communities  was  done  only  in  the  case  of  individuals  on  standby 
and  subject  to  recall  to  the  institution  on  a  moments  notice. 

Reduction  of  capital  outlay  for  vehicles.  The  purpose  of  a  motor  pool 
is  to  centrally  garage  vehicles  from  one  locality  so  that  lower  mileage 

units  of  the  same  type  and  purpose  may  be  used  by  different  agencies  or 

2 
institutions.    It  is  noted  in  exhibits  A,  B,  and  C  that  there  are  numerous 


State  of  Oregon,  Report  to  the  Governor,  1952,  p.  7. 

State  of  Nevada,  An  Examination  of  the  Feasibility  of  a  State  Motor  Pool, 

February  1961,  p,  4. 

Maryland  Legislative  Council  Committee  Report,  1963,  p.  57. 

^State  of  Nevada,  Survey  Number  8-61,  p.  4. 
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pickups,  utility  vehicles  and  medium  duty  trucks  that  appear  to  travel  a 
minimum  number  of  miles.  Most  of  these  vehicles  are  assigned  to  specific 
departments  such  as  the  carpenter,  plumbing,  and  electrical  shops.   Generally, 
these  vehicles  are  loaded  with  tools,  parts,  and  equipment  for  individual 
department  needs.   It  is  not  practical  to  take  a  plumber  to  his  job  and  pick 
him  up  when  he  is  through  and  deliver  him  to  his  next  job.   There  is  too 
much  specialized  equipment  in  each  of  the  craft  areas  to  chauffeur  them 
around  in  a  common  vehicle.  At  todays  labor  costs  one  can  easily  understand 
the  prudence  of  having  available  to  each  craft  or  maintenance  department 
their  own  vehicles,  thereby  eliminating  the  employee  having  to  wait  for  a 
ride  or  running  after  tools  or  parts.  Mileage  does  not  give  a  complete 
picture  on  usage..   The  garbage  truck  at  Warm  Springs  travels  only  a  few 
miles,  but  the  truck  engine  runs  continuously  at  a  working  RPM  to  operate  the 

packing  devise . 

In  our  opinion  vehicles  were  generally  well  utilized  and  inventory 
was  not  excessive.   However,  when  the  Dairy  is  discontinued  at  Warm  Springs  it 
is  felt  that  vehicles  assigned  to  Dairy  use  should  be  eliminated  from  the 
Warm  Springs  fleet. 

FACTORS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED 

Distances  Between  Institutions.   It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would 
be  feasible  to  establish  a  centralized  motor  pool  at  the  Prison.  Warm  Springs 
is  15  miles  from  Deer  Lodge  and  another  3  miles  onto  the  motor  vehicle   area 
at  Rothe  Hall.   Galen  is  3  miles  from  Warm  Springs  and  12  miles  from  Deer 
Lodge.   If,  for  example,  a  motor  pool were  established  at  the  prison  it  would 
be  a  36  mile   round  trip  from  Warm  Springs  and  30  miles  from  Galen  to  pick 
up  a  vehicle  or  deliver  one  to  the  pool  for  servicing  or  storage. 
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If  a  pool  were  centrally  located  it  would  have  to  be  situated  somewhere 
in  the  Race  Track  area  which  is  3  miles  from  Galen,  7  miles  from  Warm 
Springs.,  11  miles  from  Rothe  Hall,  and  "7  miles  from  Deer  Lodge.   To  do  this 
the  State  would  be  faced  with  land  acquisition  and  the  expense  of  erecting 
buildings  for  storage  and  repair  of  vehicles. 

COST  ESTIMATES 

We  did  not  design  a  motor  pool  complex  for  costing  purposes.   However, 
cost  estimates  for  a  building  that  would  have  storage,  repair,  servicing, 
and  office  space  would  be  in  the  approximate  vicinity  of  $120,000  (based 
on  a  building  10, MOO  square  feet  in  size).   This  figure  would  not  include  the 
cost  of  land  acquisition. 

Number  of  vehicles  before  a  pool  is  practical  and  pooling  of  specialized 
vehicles.  There  is  no  clear-cut  formula  that  sets  forth  how  many  automobiles 
should  be  involved  before  it  is  practical  to  establish  a  motor  pool. 

In  reviewing  the  studies  from  other  states,  it  became  abundently  clear 
they  had  considerably  more  automobiles  than  the  institutions  in  the  Deer 

Lodge  Valley.   The  State  of  Oregon,  at  the  close  of  fiscal  year  1966, 

3 
had  7M0  automobiles,   These  vehicles  were  divided  between  two  pools  located 

at  Salem  and  at  Portland-   The  Salem  pool  had  an  average  of  Mil  vehicles 

not  including  pickups  or  specialized  units,  while  the  Portland  pool  had  314. 

In  Montana,  the  total  number  of  State  owned  passenger  automobiles  at 
the  3  institutions  was  21  at  the  close  of  fiscal  1968. 

The  Federal  Interagency  Motor  Pool  manager  in  Helena  states  that  th  - 
government  feels  that  it  is  not  practical  to  establish  a  motor  pool  unless 


3 

Motor  Pool  and  State  Transportation  System,  Sixth  Biennial  Report, 

exhibit  II . 
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there  is  a  minimum  of  250  similar  vehicles  operating  in  a  general  area. 

All  the  states  that  had  motor  pools  seemed  to  agree  unanimously  that 
certain  agencies  or  institutions  should  be  exempt  from  a  centralized  motor 
pool  operation.   Oregon  and  Nevada  exempt  all  institutional  vehicles  from 
central  pooling  because  of  the  distances  from  the  p.  Is;  the  hours  institutional 
vehicles  operate;  and  the  specialized  equipment  thai,  the  various  trades  have 

in  their  vehicles. 

The  above  data  would  indicate  that  in  the  experience  of  other  states  and 
the  Federal  government,  it  would  not  be  practical  to  establish  a  central  motor 
pool  for  the  3  institutions  in  question.   The  number  of  vehicles  and  the 
distances  involved  would  not  justify  the  operation. 

An  additional  influencing  factor  could  be  the  resident  populations  of 
the  institutions  in  question.   Considerable  thought  has  been  given  to  future 
usage  of  Galen;  the  Prison  has  been4  and  is  now  being  studied  relative  to 
projected  programming;  and  Warm  Springs  will  probably  be  influenced  to  some 
extent  by  the  establishment  of  Regional  Mental  Health  Centers.   Assuming  any 
or  all  of  these  factors  could  reduce  the  resident  populations,  there  could 
feasibly  be  a  corresponding  reduction  in  vehicle  inventory  and  hence  reduce 
the  necessity  of  establishing  a  motor  pool. 


^WICHE  Ashpole  Report,  Montana  State  Prison  -  Preliminary  Analysis,  1967. 
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SUMMATION 

A  centralized  motor  pool  in  the  Deer  Lodge  area  is  not  recommended 
because: 

1.  There  are  not  enough  similar  vehicles  involved  to 
warrant  the  establishment  of  a  pool. 

2.  Distance  between  institutions  would  create  a  time  loss 
problem,  costly  in  man  hours. 

3.  The  number  of  vehicles  needed  to  provide  necessary 
services  could  not  be  reduced. 

4.  Cost  of  construction  of  a  pool  and  land  acquisition 
would  be  greater  than  any  savings  that  might  possibly 
accrue  through  centralized  control. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  That  a  preventive  maintenance  and  vehicle  record  keeping  system  be  designed 
by  the  department  and  implemented  by  all  institutions. 

2.  That  all  major  engine  overhauls  be  done  at  the  Prison  as  facilities 
become  available  and  qualified  people  are  hired  in  conjunction  with  the 
proposed  Prison  Rebuilding  Program.    There  are  Federal  monies  available 
for  approved  mechanic  training  programs.   The  vocational  education 
section  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  indicated  that  they 
will  participate  in  certain  programs  provided  the  State  Prison  develops 

a  formal  training  course  with  qualified  instructors.  The  amount  of  money 
that  can  be  realized  from  this  source  will  vary  depending  upon  policy  and 
Federal  monies  available. 

3.  That  each  business  manager  program  the  operation  of  the  institution  to 
promote  the  efficient  use  of  motor  vehicles.   Every  effort  should  be  made  to 
see  that  similar  purpose  vehicles  are  used  equally  and  where  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  clear  need  for  a  particular  vehicle,  it  should  be  eliminated  from 
the  fleet. 

4.  Sections,  53-501  through  53-510,  R.C.M.,  19<47  as  amended  are  the  laws  governing 
the  operations  of  State-owned  motor  vehicles.   It  is  appropriate  at  this 

time  to  further  clarify  the  Department's  position  on  the  use  of  State-owned 
motor  vehicles  and  equipment. 

a.  State-owned  vehicles  and  equipment  are  to  be  used  for  State  business 
only . 

b.  Privately-owned  vehicles  and  equipment  cannot  be  worked  on  or  stored  in 
State-owned  shops  or  garages. 

5.  Specialized  equipment  such  as  backhoe ,   etc.,  should  where  possible,  be 
utilized  by  all  institutions  in  question.   Institutions  should  endeavor  to 
coordinate  work  schedules  to  enable  better  utilization  and  eliminate  unnecessary 
duplication  of  equipment. 


5  Master  Plan  for  Construction  of  Future  Prison  Facilities  at  the  Montana  State 
Prison  Ranch,  Hoiland  -  Zucconi,  Architects,  August  1968. 
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EXHIBITS 

On  the  following  pages  are  contained  exhibits  pertaining  to  the 
use  assignment  and  mileage  traveled  for  all  units  owned  by  the  three 
institutions.   Other  pertinent  data  are  also  included.  These  data  were 
gathered  at  the  institution  through  interview,  record  analysis  and  a 
physical  inventory  of  the  units. 
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EXHIBIT  A 


WARM   SPRINGS   STATE   HOSPITAL 


General  Information 

Warm  Springs  State  Hospital  operates  and  maintains  38 
vehicles.   They  are  as  follows: 

1  Fire  Truck 

1  Hearse 

1  Bus 

5  Cars 

9  Trucks  [2\   ton) 

21  Trucks  {h   ton) 

1  Single  Axle  Gasoline  Tractor 

18  Pickups  and  Utility  Vehicles 

Total  acquisition  costs  for  all  vehicles  was  $7M,175.0M.   The 
average  cost  per  mile  last  year  was  $.0629.   The  vehicle  recording  the 
lowest  mileage  was  the  hearse  with  90  miles  last  fiscal  year.   The 
station  wagon  that  is  used  as  a  road  car  recorded  the  highest  mileage 
with  18,510.   Average  number  of  miles  traveled  by  each  vehicle  was  1,679 

There  is  one  full-time  mechanic  assigned  to  the  garage  and  the 
annual  salary  is  approximately  $6,900. 00.   The  parts  inventory  is 
about  $250.00  excluding  gas  and  oil.   The  biggest  share  of  the  time  is 
spent  on  maintenance  and  minor  repair,  however,  occasionally  they  will 
undertake  a  major  overhaul  on  some  particular  vehicle. 
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WARMS  P  RINGS   STATE   HOSPITAL 


Mileage 


Vear  Type 

|L950  Chev.  Dump  Truck  (3  T) 

19  51  Inter.  Harv.  (3/1.  T) 

L955  Inter.  Harv.  (2  T) 

1957  Inter.  Harv.  (3/4  T) 

L957  Chev.  Truck  (2  T) 

1942  GMC  Truck  (2%  T) 

1944  GMC  Truck  {2k   T) 

1957  Chev.  Truck  (2  T) 

1957  Chev.  Truck  (2  T) 
1941  Ford  Hearse 

1958  Chev.  Pickup  ft  T) 
1958  Chev.  Pickup  ft  T) 
1958  Ford  Truck  (4  T) 
1958  Ford  Utility  ft  T) 
1958  Dodge  Fire  Truck 

1951  Dodge  Truck  (3/4  T) 4  X  4 

.937  White  Bus 

1960  Ford  Pickup  ft  T) 

1960  Ford  Pickup  (3/4  T) 


State 

Date 

Number 

Purchased 

33 

10-31-50 

51 

2-14-55 

55 

12-31-57 

59 

12-31-57 

61 

12-31-57 

64 

6-13-57 

65 

6-13-57 

66 

12-31-57 

68 

12-31-57 

69' 

11-5-57 

70 

12-31-57 

71 

12-31-57 

73 

3-6-58 

74 

3-6-58 

77 

3-20-58 

78 

5-23-58 

81 

6-5-59 

84 

3-24-60 

85 

2-23-60 

7-1-64 
6-30-65 

1510  * 
1350  * 
1210 
2545 
1755 
1600  * 

966  * 
1282 
1368 

150 
2291  * 
2681 

420  * 
1480 

593 
1300 
5039 
2842 
2912 


7-1-65 
6-30-66 

1200 
1400 

2650 
2999 
2500 

300 
1412 
2159 

180 
2350 
1503 
430 
1500 

167 
1300 
1420 
2242 
2370 


7-1-06 
(,-30-07 


444 
2318 
1604 
3760 

440 
2865 
1233 

230 
2514 
1975 

512 
1685 

198 
1734 
2488 
1683 
2655 


851 
2330  * 

380  * 
1378 
1651 

90  * 
1046  * 
1713 
1587  * 
1598  * 

959 
1092  * 
2978 
2117 
3196 


Estimated 


Assignment 

Dairy  -  Every  Day 
Dump  Truck 
Carpenter  Shop 

Utility  Truck  -  Spare 

Housekeeping  -  Haul 

Furniture 

Garbage  Truck 

Dairy  -  Feeding 


Cost 

3.565.7C 
1,312.21 
2,101.04 
1,503.37 
2,900.00 
500.00 


Boom  Truck    (when  needed)      800.00 


Dump   Truck 
Flatbed  -   Dairy 


Utility  -   Spare  for' 

Servicing 

Paint   Shop 

Boiler  Room  -   On 
Grounds 
Ground  Crew 


Dairy 

Used  in  Sun.  mx  - 
Occupation  Therapy 
Dairy  Foremti;i 

Plumbing  Shop 


2,650.00 

2,650.00 

800.00 

1,129.85 

1,129.85 

210.00 

210.00 

13,820;43 

500.00 

775.00 

2,026.13 

1,969.10 


M  i  Umuu 


'ear  Type 

960  Ford  Truck    (l1.;  T) 

960  Inter.   Harv.    Panel    ftT) 

9  60  CMC   Truck    (2',,   T) 

.960  Chev.    Truck    (2\   T) 

.965  Rambler  Sedan 

967  Ford  Pickup-  ftT) 

.965  Ford  Country  Sedan 

-965  Ford  Truck    {\\  T) 

966  Dodge   Pickup 

.965  Ford  Ladder  Truck 

966  Ford  Country  Sedan 
963  Ford 

967  Ford  Country  Sedan 
967  Ford  Pickup  ftT) 

952  Inter.  Harv.  Tractor  1201 

952  Clearfield  Semistock 
Trailer 

952  Willys  ^x^ 

'60  Ford  F-100 

62  Ford  Sedan 


SttlU: 

IXilc 

7-1-dil 

7-1-65 

7-1-66 

7-1-1,7 

NunilHT 

Uiuvliusud 

6-30-65 

6-3(1-60 

1.-3(1-1,7 

6-3U-0H 

Ass  Imimunt 

80 

2-23-(il) 

3177 

3061 

32  IS 

38']  1 

Laundry 

2,1170.76 

87 

3-JS-6U 

331.2 

5989 

32  IK 

3668 

Kuad  Car  -  Pickup 

2,1170.76 

88 

3-24-61) 

3071 

39  6  8 

6138 

648 

Parts  8  Ltc. 

Dairy  -  unloading  box 

4,541.00 

89 

3-1-00 

3028 

29311 

406] 

3H46 

Unloading  Cars  -  Surpl 

us 

96 

2-S-65 

575 

13.125 

J  9761 

1 .5110 

Trips  Over  the  Road 

4,725.00 
1,894.01 

9  7 

2-5-65 

109S 

4282 

3519 

4572 

Carpenter  Pickup 

1,681.00 

98 

3-1-65 

798 

22979 

14477 

11454 

Haul  Patients 

2,013.22 

99 

M-9-65 

360 

2208 

1822 

2176 

Commissary 

2,360.80 

101 

3-30-66 

1034 

6050 

4006 

Electricians 

1,721.90 

100 

2778 

1,678.96 

102 

3-30-66 

2242 

7917 

6486 

Grounds  and  Road  - 

2,406.90 

103 

1-11-67 

987 

2297 

Occupational  Therapy 
Ground  Crew 

150.00 

104 

1-1-67 

7729 

18510 

Road  Car 

2,355.18 

105 

3-22-67 

1312 

2610 

Plumbers 

2,355.78 

106 

11-17-67 

1450 

150.00 

107 

11-22-67 

100.00 

108 

13-17-67 

109 

11-17-67 

1  9  4 
990 

Garage  Use  -  Towing 

125.00 

Fire  Chief 

110 

1 2-29-67 

1254 

100.00 

Maintenance  Sup  rvisnr 

175.00 

EXHIBIT  B 

MONTANA   STATE   PRISON 

General  Information 

Montana  State  Prison  operates  and  maintains  77  vehicles.   They  are 
made  up  of  the  following  types: 

1  Fire  Truck 

8  Sedans 

6  Station  Wagons 

18  Pickups 

18  2  to  3  Ton  Trucks 

2  Buses 

1  4  Ton  Truck 

2  Metro-Vans 

2  Panel  Trucks 

9  Trailers 

10  Pieces  of  Heavy  Equipment 

Included  in  the  heavy  equipment  list  is  the  concrete  mixer  mounted  on  the 
4  ton  truck. 

Total  acquisition  costs  for  all  vehicles  was  $130,128.61.   This  reflects 
the  cost  after  the  trades.   The  total  number  of  miles  traveled  by  prison 
vehicles  during  the  last  fiscal  year  was   453,579.   The  average  cost  per 
mile  was  $.048.   The  fire  truck  recorded  the  lowest  mileage  for  the  period 
with  220  and  the  car  that  picks  up  parole  violators  recorded  the  highest 
with  106,000  miles.   The  average  number  of  miles  traveled  by  each  vehicle  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  was  7,820  miles. 

There  are  two  maintenance  shops  at  the  prison.  This  study  was 
primarily  concerned  with  the  vehicle  shop-not  the  farm  equipment  shop. 

The  vehicle  maintenance  center  carries  approximately  $500.00  worth  of 
miscellaneous  parts.   There  is  storage  for  5,100  gallons  of  gasoline  and 
2,500  gallons  of  diesel  at  various  points  around  the  institution. 

The  shop  is  operated  by  one  vehicle  foreman  and  two  full-time 
mechanics  who  also  serve  in  a  custodial  capacity  supervising  the  inmates.   The 
annual  salaries  paid  in  fiscal  1968  amounts  to  approximately  $20,856. 
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MONTANA   STATE   PRISON 


*  Traded 
June  1968 


Mileage 


Vear 


Type 


State   Date       7-1-64   7-1-6S   7-1-66   7-1-67 
Number  Purchased  6-30-65   6-30-66   6-30-67,  6-30-68 


1962     Dodge  Dart  -  4  dr  2-R-17  . 

wagon 
1957     Inter,  2  T  Truck   1-P-S0  2-57 


1957     Inter,  k   T  Pickup  l-P-51  2-57 


1958     Chev.  2  T  Dump 

Truck  l-P-57  1-58 


1959     Inter.  50  passenger 

bus  l-P-62  10-59 


1960  Chev.  1  T  Truck  l-P-63  1-60 

1960  Chev.  1  T  Truck  l-P-64  10-60 

1960  Chev.  2  T  Truck  l-P-65  1-60 

1960  Chev.  2  T  Truck  l-P-67  1-60 

1960  Inter.  Matro-Van  l-P-73  3-60 

L960  Chev.  2  T  Truck  l-P-68  2-60 

1960  GMC  1  T  Stake  l-P-74  3-60 

1960  Inter.  2  T  Stock  l-P-75  3-60 


5236 
1659 

3947 


6043 


5541 
800 

4012 


1332 


5550 


3880     2827     3461 


6827 


2459 


3518 


1539 


7142    20852 


4992 

5142 

5142 

3860 

3739 

7834 

22283 

3701 

6739 

7384 

4312 

4366 

4885 

7637 

3585 

4600 

2870 

3185 

5143 

2132 

3610 

6669 

6186 

4918 

6160, 

2170 

11385 

8980 

3582 

5864 

4084 

2556 

Assignment 

Registrar  Office 

Haul  blocks  to  construction, 
was  a  wrecker.  Used  everyday 


Cost 
3,254.10 

2,288.00   * 


Extra  utility  vehicle  not  permanently 

assigned.  Used  everyday.  Traded  in 

March  1968.  How  plumbers  truck.  1,503.51 


Hog  unit  support,  haul  gravel.  To 

be  traded  for  grain  truck.        2,897.21 


Transporting  inmates  to  town 

everyday  5,423.47 

Plumber  truck  -  everyday         2,116.00 

Hog  unit  -  farm  foreman  - 

everyday  2,116.00 

Grain  truck  and  hauling  furniture 
everyday  3,172.00 


Grain  truck  and  hauling  furniture 
everyday 

Honor  Crew  -everyday 

Ranch  Foreman,  fencing  crew, 
ranch  #  1 

Sanitation  truck  -  everyday 

Ranch  livestock  hauler 


2,740.00 
3,204.40 

2,740.00 

2,181.55 
3,216.21 


1961     Inter.  28  passenger 

bus  l-P-77   5-61 

1961     Ford  2  T  Dump 

Truck  l-P-79   8-61 


1962  Ford  Station 

Wagon  -  4  dr.  l-P-81  3-62 

L962  Ford  k   T  Pickup  l-P-82  3-62 

1962  Inter.  2  T  Truck  l-P-83  2-62 

1959  Ford  Station  Wagon  l-P-84  8-59 

1957  Chev.  4  dr.  sedan  l-P-87  3-62 

1963  Ford  2$  T  Truck  l-P-88  2-63 

1963  Ford  2k   T  Truck  l-P-89  3-63 

1963  Dodge  4  dr.  sedan  l-P-90  3-63 

1963  Inter.  3/4  T  Pickupl-P-91  3-63 

1963  Jeep  wagon  4  dr.  l-P-94  6-63 

1963  Ford  \  T  Pickup  l-P-95  7-63 

1963  Ford  4  dr.  sedan  l-P-98  7-63 

1942 


7190     7793     8725     6831 
6761     4918     2970      669 


13736    16401.    21420 


6858 


7161 


GMC  6x6  2h   T 


l-P-99   11-63 


2542 
15213 

8727 
15680 
30297 
26596 

1265 


6142     7352 


8354 


7919 


4147 
18528 
12246 
20795 
62047 
23086 

3563 


1818 
63039 

9703 
16808 
15260 
29351 

468 


3992 


21026    19743    15598    16460 
4422     807,1     3479     2351 


4582 


3987 


11885    18776    18681    14366 


11158 
14719 
9022 
1600 
30500 
14209 

900 


Inmate  transportation 


Gravel  haul  for  block  plant 
everyday 


Canteen  manager  -  used  by  Dept. 
heads  around  the  prison 

Ranch  foreman  -  cowboy  boss 

Grain  truck  and  utility 
hauling  -  everyday 

Used  by  department  head  for 
miscellaneous  trips  around  the 
prison 

Transportation  car  -  parolee, 
to  bus  etc. 

Lube  field  service  truck  - 
ranch  support  -  everyday 

Logging  truck  -  seasonal  use 

Captain's  car  outside  -  everyday 

Ranch  foreman  #  2  -  everyday 

Honor  crew  escort  -  everyday 

Security  patrol  -  24  hr. everyday 

Transportation  -  Job  placement 
officers 

Ranch  -  Hay  and  potatoes  harvest 
truck. 


4,500.00 

4,071.73 

2,442.28   * 
1,775.00   * 

5,592.52 

2,311.66   * 

300.00   * 

4,323.99 
4,323.99   * 
2,218.35 
2,237.00   * 
3,788.43   * 
1,641.00 

2,877.90   * 

500.00 


Mileage 


Year 

Type 

State 
Number 

Date 
Purchased 

7-1-64 
6-30-65 

7-1-65 
6-30-66 

7-1-66 
6-30-67 

7-1-67 
6-30-68 

Assignment 

Cost 

1964 

Ford  Pickup  fcT 

l-P-100 

2-64 

11097 

10387 

6353 

5390 

Sawmill  supplier  foreman 
logging  -  ranch  -  everyday 

1,711.25 

196M 

Inter.  3  T  Dump 
Truck 

l-P-101 

2-64 

12248 

12165 

13896 

5897 

Sand  &  gravel  truck  -  snowplow 

5,441.00 

1964 

Inter.  2  T  Metro 

l-P-103 

2-64 

15119 

16443 

15524 

10950 

Delivery  truck  -  store  - 
used  everyday 

4,133.86 

1964 

Ford  \1   Pickup  4x4 

l-P-104 

3-64 

22834 

22282 

19331 

12785 

Ranch  #  1  -  foreman  assistant 

1,711.25 

1964 

Chev.  1  T  Stake 

l-P-105 

3-64 

8792 

11638 

9458 

5912 

Garden  truck  -  winter  used  at 
root  cellers. 

1,975.00 

1964 

Chev.  1  T  Stake 

l-P-106 

3-64 

5369 

10285 

7417 

5159 

Carpenter  shop 

1,975.00 

1965 

Ford  4  dr.  sedan 

l-P-117 

1-65 

7353 

22205 

19918 

1419 

Business  manager  &  administration 
office  use 

1,657.27 

1965 

Ford  4  dr.  sedan 

l-P-118 

1-65 

2181 

27625 

45426 

106000 

Cage  car  -  return  parole 
violators 

1,657.27 

1965 

Ford  h   T  Pickup 

l-P-119 

1-65 

3180 

13134 

5022 

9195 

Power  house,  boiler  house, 
engineering  and  superintendent 

1,317.20 

1965 

Ford  \   T  Pickup 

l-P-120 

1-65 

7272 

9954 

6646 

5485 

Welder  shop 

1,317.20 

1942 

Ford  Fire  Truck 

l-P-121 

1-65 

22 

240 

220 

2,500.00 

1966 

Ford  1  T  Stake 

l-P-124 

12-65 

2800 

6827 

5906 

Electric  truck,  cherry  picker, 
assistant  engineer 

1,744.37 

1966 

Ford  1  T  Stake 

l-P-125 

12-65 

8052 

15532 

15551 

Ranch  crop  foreman 

1,744.37 

1948 

Chev.  Panel  Truck 

l-P-126 

6-66 

500 

2954 

1552 

Toy  shop  -  transportation 

300.00 

1959 

Rambler  4  dr. 
sedan 

l-P-132 

6-66 

15236 

5215 

Transportation  -  shift  change 

500.00 

1950 

1966 
1966 

1948 

1960 

1967 
1967 
1967 

1967 
1956 

1948 
1954 
1968 
1968 
1968 
1968 
1968 
1968 
1968 
1968 


Chev.  \   T  Pickup   l-P-131  6-66 

Jeep  Wagon         l-P-127  3-66 
Dodge  -  3  T  Truck  l-P-128  5-66 


Panel  Truck 


l-P-130.6-66 


Chev.  Wagon  4  dr.  l-P-133  9-66 

Ford  Sedan  4  dr.  l-P-134  12-66 

Inter.  3  T.  Truck  l-P-135  2-67 

Inter.  3  T.  Truck  l-P-135  2-67 

Inter.  3  T.  Dump  l-P-137  2-67 


Dodge  4  T.  Truck 
Transit  Mixer 

Inter.  Pickup 

Dodge  Pickup 

Dodge  Pickup 

Ford  Pickup 


l-P-138  4-67 
l-P-139 

l-P-140 
l-P-141 
l-P-142 


Inter.  2  T.  Truck  l-P-143 


Jeep  Wagon 

Plymouth 

Plymouth 

Plymouth 

Plymouth 


l-P-144 
l-P-145 
l-P-146 
l-P-147 
l-P-148 


500     3473     2783       Utility  pickup  -  traded  March  68 

replacement  vehicle 

Mr.  Harris 

Ranch  field  truck  -  welder  tools 
for  repairing  equipment  in  the 
field 

Construction  foreman  -  Carl 
Parish 

Parts  car  -  Mr.  Kitchin  - 
fire  chief's  car 

Warden's  Car 

International  Meat  Hauler 

Sand  and  gravel  road  work  - 
hauls  to  block  plant 

11789        Sand  and  gravel  road  work  - 
hauls  to  block  plant 


7383    30783  12150 

2500    14339  11294 

500     7258  9023 

10048  10416 

19760  11015 

338  6309 

14171  11994 

4640 


56 


670 

1332 

Used  for  service 

765 

Used  for  service 

22369 

Security 

928 

Plumbers 

1498 

Ranch 

3390 

Ranch  Manager 

8 

Garage 

8 

Warden's  Car 

8 

Highway 

8 

Cage  Car 

300.00 
2,450.00 

3,596.83 

300.00 

300.00 
3,100.00 
3,963.87 

4,763.79 
4,763.79 

1,000.00 

300.00 

300.00 

1,879.00 

2,359.00 

5,025.64 

4,110.33 
1, 9S0.00 

1,990.00 

1,950.00 

1,950.00 


EXHIBIT  C 


GALE  N STATE   HOSPITAL 


General  Information 

Galen  State  Hospital  owns,  operates  and  maintains  1M  vehicles 
are  as  follows: 


They 


2 
6 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 


Cars  (station  wagons) 
3/4  T  Pickups 

Flatbed  Trucks 

Pickup 

Panel 

4x4 
Fire  Truck 


1  T 

\  T 

h  t 

k.  T 


Total  acquisition  costs  for  all  vehicles  was  $34,576.50.   The  average 
number  of  miles  traveled  in  fiscal  1968  was  3,864  miles  per  vehicle. 
The  vehicle  with  the  lowest  mileage  was  the  1950  \   ton  pickup  used  by 
the  paint  shop  with  269  miles.   The  vehicle  with  the  highest  mileage  was 
the  1966  station  wagon  used  to  transport  patients,  with  12,020  miles. 
The  average  cost  per  mile  was  $.038  for  fiscal  1968.   There  is  one 
mechanic  permanently  assigned  to  the  garage  for  grease,  oil  and  minor 
repairs.   However,  he  works  approximately  2  days  a  week  on  vehicle  maint- 
enance and  the  remainder  of  the  time  he  works  in  other  areas  of  the 
institution  with  the  various  work  crews. 

In  June  of  1968  the  shop  had  an  inventory  of  $550.16  which  consisted 
of  miscellaneous  parts,  oil  filters,  fan  belts,  tires,  batteries,  gas  and 
oil.  Each  month  the  business  office  makes  a  report  listing  the  number  of 
miles  traveled,  gas  and  oil  consumed,  and  the  repairs  made  to  each  vehicle 
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GALEN        STATE        HOSPITAL 


Mileage 


Year 
1950 

1954 

1955 

1955 


1956 
1957 
1957 
1957 

1961 
1964 

1966 
1967 

1967 


lY-Ee 


State        Date  7-1-64        7-1-65        7-1-66        7-1-67 

Number     Purchased      6-30-65      6-30-66      6-30-67      6-30-68 


Chev.    h  T  Pickup        2-T-22      4-13-60  331 


374 


Ford  3/4  T  Pickup   2-T-10   3-17-54 


577 


Inter.  \l   Panel     2-T-12   2-17-55    5649 
Truck 


Inter.  1  T  Truck    2-T-13   6-8-55 


2629 


Ford  3/4  T  Truck   2-T-15  6-6-56  1150 

Chev.  3/4  T  Truck   2-T-16  6-14-57  7461 

Fire  Truck  -  Inter. 2-T-20  11-21-57  189 

Chev.  3/4  T  Truck   2-T-17  6-14-57  7637 


Willys  Jeep 


Dodge  Wagon 


Ford  Pickup 


Ford  Pickup 


2-T-26   6-15-66 


2-T-27   7-27-67 


Ford  IT  Truck      2-T-28  9-27-67 


334 


2759     2623 


269 


544     1234     1071 
5740     3291     2240 


960 


984 

960 

769 

9028 

11375 

1035 

248 

142 

501 

6718 

3605 

3277 

2-T-23   11-16-61   1677     1445     1611     1568 


2-T-24   7-30-64   12844    10149     7582     7662 


344     7554     7453 


11593 


3283 


Assignment  Cost 

Paint  truck  used  by  the  paint 

shop  to  help  paint  &  compressors 

to  various  painting  jobs.  100.00 

Electric  shop  everyday  1,356.30 

Emergency  ambulance  -  hauls 

linen  everyday  from  laundry        1,452.56 


This  truck  has  a  hand  operated 
ladder  mounted  on  the  truck  bed. 
It  is  used  for  pruning  trees, 
repairing  wires  and  washing  windows 
It  can  also  be  used  as  a  back  up  for 
the  fire  truck. 


Plumbers  trucks  used  everyday 
Carpenter  shop  used  everyday 


Commissary  truck  deliveries  to 
hospital  and  retard  areas 
everyday. 

Snow  removal,  plant  managers 
vehicle.   Used  everyday. 


1,834.43 

1,249.61 

1,543.24 

14,745.76 

1,543.24 
2,464.00 


Commissary  manager  road  car  and 

back  up  for  doctors   and  patients. 

Used  everyday.  1,983.00 

Garage,  hauls  milk,  picks  up  freight, 

and  soiled  laundry.  1,897.35 

Used  by  the  grounds  department 

to  haul  lawn  and  snow  removal 

equipment.  1,800.00 

Garbage   truck  and  hauls   heavy 

equipment.  2,607.01 


CONTRIBUTING   MATERIALS 

An  Examination  of  the  Feasibility  of  a  State  Motor  Pool,  Survey  No.  8-61, 
February  1961,  State  of  Nevada. 

The  Motor  Pool  and  State  Passenger  Transportation  System  and  Policies, 
Sixth  Biennial  Report,  State  of  Oregon,  1965-196  7. 

Establishment  of  a  State  Motor  Pool,  December  18,  1952,  State  of  Oregon. 

A  Report  to  the  General  Assembly,  Article  15  A.,  Section  23-1,  Concerning 
Motor  Vehicles,  January  15,  1965,  State  of  Maryland. 

Report  on  a  Unified  Motor  Pool  and/or  Department  of  Motor  Vehicles  for 
the.  City  of  Syracuse,  New  York;  June  30,  1965,  Highway  Research  Board  - 
Washington,  D.C. 

WICHE  Ashpole  Report,  Montana  State  Prison  -  Preliminary  Analysis,  1967. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  RESOLUTION  NUMBER  26 

REPORT  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  41ST  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY 

in  answer  to: 

"The  possibility  exists  for  cooperative  arrangements  between  states 
for  the  care  and  treatment  of  certain  persons  in  state  institutions;  and 
such  cooperative  arrangements  might  well  improve  the  quality  of  care 
while  reducing  costs . " 
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HOUIF.   BOl^E.    IDAHO.    03707 


April  24,    1968 


Stanley  J.    Rogers,    M.D.,   Director 
State  Division  of  Mental  Hygiene 
Montana  State  Hospital 
Warm  Springs,   Montana    59756 


STATE  OF  WASHINGTON 

DEPARTMENT   OF   INSTITUTIONS 

WILLIAM  R.  CONTE,  MJ>. 
DIRECTOR 


OL¥M^y^siH|Mf3-r9*'S«rt)^  I 


ILU 


UbB 


L^ 


DEf  ARTMENT  OF 
INSTITUTIONS 


November  12,   1968 


Dear  Doctor  Rogers: 

Idaho  has  inadequate  facilities  to  handle  the  acutely 
disturbed  psychotic  criminal.     At  present  we  are  in  the  very  awkward 
position  that  the  psychotic  inmate  must  be  kept  at  the  Idaho  State 
Penitentiary  which  -  obviously    -  is  not  suitable. 

The  mental  health  coverage  at  the  penitentiary  is, 
unfortunately,    not  adequate  and  the  infrequent  visits  of  the  psychiatric 
team  cannot  meet  their  needs. 

We  would  like  to  correct  this  situation,   but  it  appears 
we  will  not  be  able  to  build  adequate  facilities  in  the  near  future. 
I  am  aware  that  some  of  our  sister  states  are  better  equipped  than 
we  to  handle  these  problems    and  hence,    this  is  a  letter  to  inquire 
regarding  the  possibility  you  might  be  willing  to  care  for  these  people 
on  some  sort  of  contractual   basis. 

I  am  not  authorized  at  this  point  in  time  to  make  any 
commitments.  Thus,  I  will  appreciate  it  if  you  would  consider  this 
letter  as  exploratory. 

Sincerely, 


Mr.  Charles  S.  Dell 
Assistant  Director 
Department  of  Institutions 
Helena,  Montana  59601 

Dear  Mr.  Dell: 

In  reply  to  your  inquiry,  we  do  not  have  a  facility  large  enough  to 

accomodate  female  felons  from  neighboring  states. 

We  do  have  an  appropriation  to  build  such  an  institution,  with 

completion  set  for  late  1970. 

Sincerely  yours, 

L,  'OECTORE,  JR.,  Supervisor 
Division  of  Adult  Corrections 

WILLIAM  R.   CONTE,  M.D. 
Oi  rector 


vfyrick  W.    Pullen,    Jr.,    M.D, 
Director,   Division  of  Mental  Health 


LD:jl 


mm 

APR  25  IRG8  ^ 
'""«  State  Hospitjl 


STATE  OF  IDAHO 

STATE  YOUTH  TRAINING  CENTER 

SAINT  ANTHONY 

November  6,    1 968 


STATE     OF     UTAH 
and 

DIVISION  OP  CORRECTIONS 

UTAH  STATE  PRISON 
BOX  250     DRAPER,  UTAH     84020 

November  29,   1958 


BOARD  OF  CORRECTIONS 
Dr.  U,l;„  o.  BurUdg. 

OdittMn 
G.org.  B.  Hindy 

VhtCXttm*. 
Prtnli  B.  Cfi 

Bevarl),  J.  Wh;tB 
WfaityJ,  Madill 

David  6.  Hugh.. 


Charles  S.  Dell,  Assistant  Director 
Department  of  Institutions 
Sam  Mitchell  Building,  Room  425 
Helena,  Montana 

Dear  Hr.  Del  1 : 

Reference    is  made   to   your    legislative   proposal    that    a   possible 
exchange  of  delinquent    students   be  made  between    Idaho  and  Montana. 

My  board  of  control  and  I  do  not  feel  that  an  exchange  of  students 
would  serve  any  useful  purpose.  Both  states  have  similar  programs 
and    it    is   my  understanding    chat    space    is   not    yet    to  a   critical    point. 

Respect  ful ly  yours , 

Winston  l/nyTor^v 
Superintendent 


Mr.  Charles  S.  Dell 
Assistant  Director 
Department  of  Institutions 
Helena,  Montana 

Dear  Mr.  Dell: 

I  am  sorry  for  the  delay  in  answering  your  letter      B„ 

not  sure  how  you  got  the  informal  that  « wou'Id  1? T  '  "" 

to  care  for  female  felons  from  other  states  W 

We  have  received  inquiries  from  two  other  state*  .»,!  t, 

them  we  are  unable  to  do  this.    We  have Tsmafl  1>    ■«"  *d«sed 

and  while  at  the  present  time  our  count  is  dl„ Z\  "  r°°mS 

have  had  very  recently  24  irunates.     We  «e  sTeculaK  """^  "' 

go  back  up  as  it  does  this  time  of  year      £  =pe?ulat'"S  °"  count  will 

any  commitments  at  this  time  in  SSw^SfS  '££  """  *  "*** 

we  could  give  you  some  help,  however  if  0JT     I  P"8f!nt  time 

to  take  care  of  our  own  inmateT&rst  and         ,T    "^  UP'  ™e  W°uId  We 

overcrowding  the  women,  XttZ^-JZZSXSZ*. 


Trusting  this  information  may  benefit  j 


cerely, 


CAEE  OF  ADULT  FEMALE  OFFENDERS 

Inquiries  were  directed,  to  each  of  the  states  relative  to  the  method,  used,  in 
caring  for  their  female  offenders;  responses  were  received,  from  forty-one. 
Of  those  reporting,   twelve  had.  both  male  and.  female  inmates  housed,  at 
their  state  prison;  nine  had.  contractual  arrangements  for  the  care  of 
female  prisoners  with  other  states  or  political  subdivisions;  the  remainder 
operated,  separate  female  institutions. 

The  neighboring  states  of  South  Dakota  and  Wyoming  contract  with  Nebraska 
for  the  care  of  female  felons.    For  fiscal.  1968,  the  per  diem  cost  was  $9.00, 
with  transportation  being  furnished,  by  the  sending  state,  all  medical  and 
dental  costs  are  billed,  separately.    South  Dakota  reports  this  arrangement 
is  not  satisfactory.    That  state  is  planning  a  new  female  facility  at  the 
state  prison  which  will  cost  $350,  000. 

Idaho  has  a  contractual  arrangement  with  Nevada,   current  per  diem  is 
$6.  50  which  will  be  increased,  to  $9.  50  in  fiscal  1969. 

Our  state  prison  had.  an  average  daily  population  of  eleven  female  inmates 
in  fiscal  1968,  with  the  cost  of  care  being  $11.11  per  day.    The  program 
for  these  women,   other  than  normal  housekeeping  by  three  inmates,  is 
clerical  work  for  the  Prison  Administration  and.  the  Registrar  of  Motor 
Vehicles.    If  a  value  of  $1.00  per  hour  for  this  labor  were  assessed  for 
the  eight  inmates  working  in  these  offices  it  would  be  equal  to  the  sum  of 
$16,  640  per  year.    Realistically,   the  per  diem  cost,   considering  this 
factor  would  be  reduced,  to  $6.  83  for  each  prisoner  being  served. 

CONCLUSION: 

1)  There  would,  not  be  no  significant  savings  to  the  State  of  Montana 
by  contracting  with  other  states  for  the  care  and.  treatment  of  its 
female  felons,,  unless  there  is  a  reduction  in  population. 

2)  In  consideration  of  the  labor  performed,  by  these  prisoners,  the 
per  diem  cost  for  care  at  the  Montana  State  Prison  is  less  than 
all  but  one  of  the  reporting  states. 

3)  While  the  Prison  does  not  have  an  academic  program,  work  and. 
training  is  provided  which  Is  beneficial  to  the  individual  at 
substantial  monetary  savings  to  the  State. 
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CAEE  OF  FEMALE  FELONS 
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Care  of  Female  Felons 
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CARE  OF  OTHER  PATIENTS 

Inquiries  were  sent  to  other  states  regarding  the  possibilities  of 
cooperative  arrangements  for  the  care  of  juvenile  delinquents, 
mentally  ill,  mentally  retarded,  and.  tuberculosis  patients  in 
institutions. 

Idaho  was  the  only  state  expressing  an  interest  in  such  an  arrangement. 
At  present  they  do  not  have  adequate  facilities  to  handle  the  acutely 
disturbed,  psychotic  criminal.    If  Warm  Springs  State  Hospital  obtains 
the  new  Security  Building,  which  is  proposed,  in  the  long-range  building 
program  for  the  coming  biennium,  Idaho  might  consider  a  contractual 
arrangement. 

Idaho  is  also  considering  a  contractual  arrangement  with  a  tuberculosis 
hospital  in  Spokane.    They  have  indicated  that  it  would,  be  advantageous 
for  them  to  have  another  resource  such  as  the  Galen  State  Hospital  for 
the  placement  of  from  six  to  ten  patients  per  year  for  extended  care. 

Obviously  the  monetary  return  to  the  State  of  Montana,  unless  expanded., 
would.be  insignificant.    However,  we  are  still  exploring  this  possibility. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  RESOLUTION  NUMBER  26 
REPORT  TO  THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  MIST  LEGISLATIVE  ASSEMBLY 
ON  MONTANA  CHILDREN'S  CENTER 
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Statement  of  Problem: 

The  Montana  House  of  Representatives  passed  Resolution  #26  during 

the  Fortieth  Legislative  Assembly.   This  Resolution  requested  the  Board  of 

Institutions  to  conduct  studies  during  the  1967-68  interim  and  report  the 

findings  to  the  Forty-first  Legislative  Assembly. 

This  Resolution  requested  the  Department  of  Institutions  to: 
*****  * 

"Whereas,  children  residing  at  the  Montana  Children's  Center 

might  benefit  if  they  were  cared  for  in  private  institutions 

or  homes . "*■ 
*****  * 

"Study  the  possible  benefits  to  be  gained  if  children  at  the 
Montana  Children's  Center  were  cared  for  in  private  institu- 
tions or  homes. "^ 

A  special  Appropriations  Investigative  Committee  reporting  to  the 
members  of  the  Thirty-ninth  Legislative  Assembly,  dated  March  1,  1965, 
suggested,  "....that  a  searching  analysis  should  be  made  as  to  whether 
state  funds  should  be  placed  in  capital  investments  of  a  home  such  as 
Twin  Bridges  or  whether  this  capital  would  be  more  wisely  spent  (sic.) 
in  foster  home  care.   The  Committee  feels  that  in  the  future,  emphasis 
should  be  placed  on  foster  home  care  and  that  although  there  will 
always  be  some  necessity  for  an  institution  of  this  type,  its  population, 
with  increasing  emphasis  on  foster  home  care,  would  stabilize  and 
perhaps  decrease."--' 


I?  2Montana,  House  of  Representatives  Resolution  Number  26,  'MOth  Session, /67. 
JSpecial  Appropriations  Investigating  Committee,  Report  to  the  Members  of  the 
39th  Legislative  Assembly,  March  1,  1965,  P.  6. 
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SCOPE  OF  STUDY 

An  earnest  effort  was  made  by  this  committee  to  grasp  what 
was  happening  to  the  dependent  and  neglected  children  in  Montana. 
The  question  necessitated  a  broad  inquiry  be  made  into  the  status 
of  child  caring  resources  and  the  ways  these  were  or  were  not 
coordinated  in  serving  the  needs  of  the  dependent  and  neglected 
children  of  this  state.   The  following  methods  were  utilized  in 
the  compilation  of  the  data  presented: 

1.  To  carry  out  this  study,  individual  conferences  with 
the  administrator  and  staff  were  held. 

2.  Schedules  were  used  in  collecting  basic  information 
and  characteristics  of  children  in  the  institution  as  of 
July  1,  1966,  and  for  new  admissions  to  June  30,  1968. 

3.  Study  of  prior  reports  made  of  the  institution's 
program. 

M-.   Members  of  the  committee  visited  the  Montana  Children's 
Center  -  cottages,  school,  other  buildings  and  reviewed 
the  program. 
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PARTICIPATING  AGENCIES  AND  INDIVIDUALS 


Joseph  Roe,  Director 
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Helena,  Montana 
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Helena ,  Montana 
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Youth  Guidance  Council 

K00K 

Billings,  Montana 
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FOSTER  CARE  FOR  CHILDREN 
Defining  and  differentiating  between  the  types  of  foster  care 
services  offered  by  today's  professional  agencies  is  all  too  often 
confusing.   The  spectrum  of  care  to  be  found  is  as  follows: 

1.  "A  boarding  home  is  a  family  foster  home  in  which  the 
foster  parent  or  parents  receive  money  or  other  consideration 
of  value  for   the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  children  not 
related  to  them  by  blood.   Such  homes  are  licensed  by  the 
state  department  on  the  basis  of  study  and  recommendations 

of  county  departments  of  public  welfare  or  licensed  child 
placing  agencies.   Such  homes  must  be  licensed."!   The 
foster  home  usually  cares  for  one  or  two  children.   On  oc- 
casion, four  children  may  be  placed  in  the  traditional 
foster  home. 

2.  A  group  foster  home  offers  care  to  no  more  than  six 
children  who  have  special  needs  best  met  through  small 
group  living. 

3.  A  specialized  foster  home  is  a  foster  home  selected 
because  of  the  professional  backgrounds  of  the  family  or 
their  special  capacity  in  caring  for  emotional  or  physical 
handicapped  children. 

4.  "A  work  or  wage  home  is  a  foster  home  in  which  the 
foster  child  gives  his  labor  or  services  in  exchange  for 
either  maintenance  or  wages,  or  for  both.   Such  homes  may 
be  licensed.   However,  short  term  employment  of  a  child 

(i.e.,  during  school  vacation  periods),  upon  the  termina- 
tion of  which  employment  he  intends  to  return  to  his 
family,  is  not  deemed  to  require  licensing,  despite  the 
fact  that  such  child  may  live  with  or  on  the  premises  of 
the  employers  and  be  maintained  and/or  supervised  by  him 
during  the  time  of  employment . 

5.  "A  free  home  is  a  family  foster  home  in  which  the 
foster  parent,  or  parents,  accept  children  for  full-time 
care  without  remuneration.   Licensing  of  such  homes,  al- 
though by  law  not  mandatory,  is  recommended  for  the  pro- 
tection of  both  the  foster  children  and  the  foster  parents."3 


-^-Montana  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  Division  of  Child  Welfare 
Services,  Manual  Policy  and  Procedures  (Vol.  II;  Revised  1954),  2621 


2Ibid. 
3Ibid. 
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6,  "A  group  care  home  is  any  place  at  which  at  any  one  time 
seven  (7)  or  more,  but  not  more  than  twelve  (12)  foster 
children  are  given  full-time  care.   This  type  of  home  must 
meet  the  standards  of  a  day  care  center.   (See  Standards 
in  Section  2640.)"  4 

7 ,  "A  child  caring  institution  is  any  place  at  which  thirteen 
(13)  or"more  foster  children  are  retained  at  any  one  time 
for  full  time  care.   Examples  are  orphanages,  institutions 
for  the  care  of  dependent,  neglected  children,  or  children 
in  danger  of  becoming  delinquent.   They  will  be  licensed 
according  to  the  minimum  standards  of  institutions  for 
children. "5 


4Ibid.,  2522 
5Ibid. 
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HISTORY  OF  FOSTER  HOMES 
The  usa  of  organized  foster  care  programs  has  been  in  existence 
for  over  102  years.   Through  this  period  of  time,  arguments  have  raged 
over  the  use  of  foster  homes  versus  institutional  placement  of  home- 
less children.   Professionals  all  too  often  have  led  people  to  believe 
all  children  should  be  placed  in  traditional  foster  homes.   Others 
held  to  the  argument  that  only  institutions  could  effectively  serve 
the  homeless  child.   The  pendulum  swung;  and  slogans  developed, 
"Foster  care  is  best"  propogated  one  quarter  while  others  stated, 
"Institutitions  are  best",  and  the  slogans  became  dogma. 

"We  have  bean  swinging  on  a  pendulum,  with  institutions 
at  one  end,  and  foster  homes  at  the  other.  Today  we  should  be 
ready  to  cease  proselytizing  for  foster  home  care  or  defending 
institutional  care;,  and  begin  to  utilize  all  child  placing  for 
what  it  is,  an  art,  dealing  with  an  individual  and  prescribing 
what  he,  as  an  individual,  really  needs. "6 

Survey  of  the  available  literature  since  1960  indicates  that 
arguments  of  the  past  have  culminated  in  the  understanding  that  a 
spectrum  of  services  is  necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  indivi- 
dual child.   This  includes  foster  home  care  to  institutional 
programs.   The  following  excerpt.'  explains  the  needs  of  a  child  who 
may  be  considered  for  foster  care  or  institutional  placement: 


6William  H.  Stavsky,  "For  Every  Child  the  Care  He  Needs,"  Bulletin 
(Child  Welfare  League  of  America),  XX,  No.  8  (1940),  P.  9. 
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"Foster  home  care  is  preferable  to  institutional  (pare  for  those 
children  who  are  able  to  respond  to  and  benefit  from  an  individualized 
relationship  with  foster  parents.   The  child  living  in  a  foster  home 
can  become  part  of  the  ongoing  community  activities  in  school,  church, 
neighborhood,  and  recreational  groups.   If  foster  home  care  is  the 
chosen  treatment,  the  child's  behavior  must  be  within  a  range  tolerated 
by  the  community,  and  his  problems  must  not  be  manifested  in  activities 
dangerous  to  himself  or  others.   Furthermore,  if  the  parents  are  unable 
to  accept  the  plan,  their  feelings  and  behavior  may  create  severe  con- 
flict for  the  child,  who  is  torn  between  loyalty  to  his  own  parents  and 
attachment  to  foster  parents.   For  babies  and  young  children,  family 
care  is  always  preferred  to  institutional  care  unless  there  is  some  ex- 
traordinary medical  or  physical  problem  requiring  attention  and  expert 
care  that  a  family  home  could  not  supply. 

"Other  forms  of  foster  care,  less  frequently  used,  also  exist. 
Group  homes  are  sometimes  used  for  adolescent  children  who  do  not  re- 
quire institutional  care,  yet  would  find  it  difficult  to  adjust  to 
parental  figures  in  foster  homes .  Resident  clubs  meet  the  needs  of 
older  boys  and  girls  who  can  earn  their  own  living  but  have  no  home. 
The  subsidized  or  agency- owned  foster  home,  characterized  by  the  foster 
parents'  employee  status  with  the  agency,  are  usually  used  for  children 
with  severe  physical,  intellectual,  or  emotional  problems.  These  foster 
parents  need  to  be  able  to  work  closely  with  other  agency  personnel  in  a 
"Partnership"  designed  to  achieve  somewhat  more  specific  gains  in  behalf 
of  children  placed  with  them.  Day-treatment  centers  will  probably  be 
developed  and  used  more  extensively  for  emotionally  disturbed  children. 
Such  part-time  arrangements  would  provide  the  needed  treatment  and  yet 
permit  the  child's  participation  in  familial  activities  and  maintain  his 
community  ties . 

"Institutional  care  is  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  some  children. 
Some  have  been  so  seriously  neglected  that  they  have  not  been  taught 
the  most  elementary  habits  of  eating,  bodily  cleanliness,  or  acceptable 
speech.   It  may  be  easier  for  them  to  get  this  fundamental  training  in 
an  institution  before  they  are  placed  in  a  foster  home.  Institutions  may 
be  able  to  care  for  large  families  of  children  without  separating  brothers 
and  sisters,  sometimes  necessary  in  foster  home  placement.   If  only  brief 
care  is  needed  during  a  temporary  family  emergency,  an  institutional 
placement  might  be  easier  for  the  children.   In  other  instances,  an  in- 
stitution is  better  able  to  contain  behavior  that  is  dangerous  to  the 
child  himself  or  to  others.  Other  children  need  institutional  care  be- 
cause their  ties  to  parents,  or  their  parents'  ties  to  them,  are  too 
full  of  conflict  for  them  to  respond  to  foster  parents.   Some  children, 
severely  damaged  by  prior  relationships,  canndt  accept  the  intimacy  of  a 
relationship  with  foster  parents  and  feel  safer  in  a  setting  with  many 
children.   There  they  can  respond,  first  tentatively  and  untrustingly ,  to 
the  affection  of  adults  who  are  clearly  and  obviously  related  to  a  large 
number  of  children.   The  variety  of  personnel  gives  the  child  some  choice 
as  to  whom  he  shall  entrust  his  feelings.   Increasingly,  children  in  in- 
stitutions attend  community  schools;  but  if  the  child's  disturbance  is 
such  that  he  cannot  adjust,  education  within  the  institution  can  be 
provided. "^ 


6Harry  L.  Lurie i (ed.) ,  Encyclopedia  of  Social  Work 

(New  York:  Boyd  Printing  Company,  Inc.,  1965)  p.  357-58 
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ADMISSIONS 

Commitments  to  the  Montana  Children's  Center  come  through  district 
.court  action. ^   The  courts  involved  in  the  committing  procedures  have 
the  assistance  of  the  child  welfare  worker  and  the  probation  officer 
in  studying  The  family  as  well  as  the  child  involved .   The  wisest 
decision  is  not  easy  to  arrive  at  and  the  advice  of  professionals  in 
the  community  is  always  sought. 

If  the  Montana  Children's  Center  cannot  receive  a  child,  then 
the  court  has  the  obligation  to  make  other  disposition  of  the  case. 
With  the  limited  resources  at  the  court's  disposal,  the  disposition 
of  a  case  can  become  an  imposing  task. 

Family  groups  of  children  are  frequently  being  referred  by  the 
courts.   During  the  period  of  time  covered  by  this  study,  50  family 
units  had  been  committed  to  the  Montana  Children's  Center.   This 
amounted  to  53%  of  the  individuals  committed.   The  study  group  recog- 
nized that  placement  of  family  groups  of  six  and  eight  children  in 
communities  is  difficult-   However,  it  is  recommended  that  every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  by  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  develop 
community  resources  to  keep  large  family  groups  in  their  own  com- 
munity whenever  possible  and  desirable. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare's  established  policy  is  not  to 
recommend  institutional  placement  of  infants  or  preschool  chi  dren. 
Whenever  possible  the  primary  goal  is  to  maintain  the  child  wirh  his 
family  or  in  the  family  home  through  the  use  of  Homemaker  Services, 
Day  Care  Services  and  other  community  programs.   The  committee  be- 
lieves it  is  necessary  to  recognize  that  each  child  is  different  and 
needs  individual  treatment.   Recognition  should  be  given  to  the  fact 


1See  Chapter  5,  Section  10  of  R.C.M.  1947 
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that  no  two  foster  homes  or  institutions  are  alike,  and  that  even 
these  resources  must  be  selected  on  the  basis  of  the  child's  in- 
dividual needs.  Whenever  possible  the  committee  believes  that 
children  should  be  helped  within  their  own  home;  however,  if  this 
is  not  possible,  community  resources  should  be  developed.   This 
.committee  recommends  that  ..the  plan  selected  for  an  individual  child 
should  be  based  on  the  child's  individual  needs  and  not  on  the  least 
expensive  program  available. 

Children  under  the  age  of  five  years  have  not  been  committed 
to  the  institution  since  fiscal  1966.   Admissions  of  6-12  age  group 
have  shown  a  decline  while  the  age  group  13-16  have  the  highest 
admission  rate.   (See.  Chart  1).   Community  resources  for  the  age 
group  of  13-16  are  lacking  and  more  emphasis  needs  to  be  placed  on 
program  development  in  this  area. 

Of  the  total  population  in'  this  study,  over  50%  of  the  children 
come  from  the  following  counties:   Cascade  (32);  Silver  Bow  (30); 
Roosevelt  (23) ;  Flathead  (22) ;  Lewis  and  Clark  (20) ;  Yellowstone  (19) ; 
and  Glacier  (18) .  Admissions  were  received  from  34  of  the  56  counties 
The  State  Department  of  Welfare  processed  19  7  children  (76%)  while 
probation  officers  processed  63  children  (24%) . 
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PRIVATE  AGENCIES 

Private  agencies  believe  state  leaders  should  recognize  that  the 
Montana  Children's  Center  is  only  one  among  many  resources  for  depen- 
dent and  neglected  children  in  the  state;  and  cooperation  between 
private  and  public  sectors  in  caring  for  these  children  is  lacking. 

It  was  recognized  that  private  agencies  have  not  Interpreted  to 
state  legislators  and  others,  the  aims  and  activities  of  their  agencies 
Promoting  awareness  of  needs  and  ways  of  meeting  them  has  been  left 
to   state  agencies.   As  a  basic  professional  principle,  social  service 
agencies  should  see  that  the  community  knows  what  needs  it  has  and 
what  resources  it  can  call  upon  to  meet  them.   Problems  of  Montana 
communities  do  not  remain  static  or  even  relatively  stable,  therefore, 
programs  offered  yesterday  may  not  be  satisfactory  for  today's  needs. 
Private  agencies,  therefore,  have  been  re-evaluating  their  programs 
and  housing  needs. 

Some  private  agencies  express  the  belief  that  any  institution 
over  fifty  is  too  large.   However,  the  pressure  of  referrals  has 
forced  some  private  institutions  in  the  state  to  admit  a  greater 
number  than  the  suggested  fifty  to  meet  the  demand  for  services  and 
offer  better  treatment  than  was  available  in  the  child's  home  com- 
munity.  Private  agencies  are  looking  toward  group  home  programs  as 
a  means  of  lowering  their  institution  number  and  offering  a  more 
varied  treatment  program.   A  close  interaction  between  private  and 
public  agencies  is  necessary  if  a  coordinated  program  of  services  is 
to  be  offered  in  the  institutions  and  in  community  based  programs; 
such  as,  the  group  home.   It  is  recommended  that  the  State  Welfare 
Department  establish  a  committee  consisting  of  representatives  from 
private  and  public  agencies  to  study  and  develop  a  strong  coordinated 
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program  of  child  care  for  the  children  of  this  state . 

Adequate  financial  responsibility  on  the  state's  part  will  be 
necessary  if  private  agencies  are  to  become  an  effective  partner  in 
the  caring  of  the  state's  needy  children.   Private  agencies  reported 
nearly  60C  of  every  dollar  comes  through  donations .   It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  state  agency  having  control  over  the  child  should 
pay  the  per  capita  costs  for  the  child's  care  in  private  institutions 
and/or  boarding  type  foster  homes,  including  additional  cost  for 
specialized  care,  e.g.,  psychiatrist,  psychologist,  speech  therapist, 
etc.   This  cost  shall  not  exceed  the  current  per  capita  rate  existing 
at  the  state  institution  offering  equivalent  services . 

Private  agencies  report  they  cannot  accept  any  increase  in  re- 
ferrals from  community  agencies  without  developing  a  building  program. 
During  1967  private  agencies  were  not  able  to  offer  services  to  36 
youth  because  of  a  lack  of  space.   Montana  Children's  Center,  during 
fiscal  year  1968,  could  not  receive  M-2  youth  due  to  lack  of  space 
by  age  program  group.   What  program  these  youth  were  placed  in  their 
communities  is  not  known.   Without  further  financial  assistance  it 
is  unlikely  the  private  sectors  can  significantly  increase  their 
present  program  to  handle  additional  referrals.   However,  private 
sector  did  agree  if  financial  help  became  available,  they  would  de- 
centralize their  services  and  develop  programs  to  accommodate  the 
needs  of  Montana  youth. 
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FINANCIAL  DATA 
A  questionnaire  on  care  and  support  of  dependent  and  neglected 
children  for  the  Fiscal  Year  ending  June  30,  1967,  was  sent  to  the 
appropriate  state  agencies  of  all  fifty  states.   Replies  were  re- 
ceived from  34  of  them.   Of  these  34,  7  or  21%,  appear  to  have  a 
state  institution  comparable  to  that  of  the  Montana  Children's 
Center.   Of  these  seven,  Oklahoma  operates  two  such  institutions. 
In  addition,  Connecticut  operates  a  receiving  home  where  children 
are  examined  and  tested,  but  no  long-term  custodial  care  is  given. 

Tennessee  has  the  largest  average  dally  population  of  747  child- 
ren.  The  average  daily  population  for  the  seven  plus  Montana  is  270 
children.   Montana  has  an  average  daily  population  of  139.   The 
average  number  of  employees  is  127.   The  average  number  of  employees 
for  Montana  is  59.   The  lowest  number  of  children  per  employee  is 
at  Wisconsin  where  122  employees  are  employed  to  care  for  86  child- 
ren.  The  average  for  all  eight  states  is  one  employee  for  2.13 
children  with  Montana  having  one  employee  for  each  2.36  children. 

Operating  costs  which  include  all  costs  with  the  exception  of 
capital  expenditures  for  buildings  vary  from  a  high  of  $1,606,875 
at  Illinois  to  a  low  of  $131,500  at  West  Virginia.   Average  opera- 
ting costs  for  the  entire  eight  states  are  $947,065  with  Montana 
operating  costs  being  $492,021.   More  important  are  the  per  capita 
costs  which  are  the  operating  costs  divided  by  the  average  daily 
population.   In  some  cases  this  differs  from  the  figure  submitted 
by  the  states,  as  certain  costs  are  excluded  by  various  states  in 
computing  per  capita  costs.   For  example,  in  Montana  capital  ex- 
penditures for  the  physical  plant  and  the  costs  of  the  education 
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program  are  excluded  by  law  when  computing  per  capita  costs. 

Following  this  procedure  the  highest  per  capita  costs  per  year 

are  Wisconsin  where  costs  are  $13,121.   The  lowest  is  Tennessee 

where  costs  are  $1,882.   Average  yearly  per  capita  costs  are  $5,042. 

Montana  yearly  per  capita  costs  were  $3,540. 

Foster  home  care  rates  vary  considerably  from  state  to  state. 

In  addition,  costs  vary  within  each  state  according  to  age  groupings. 

Sixteen  states  reported  costs  for  this  type  of  care.   Yearly  rates 

varied  from  a  low  of  $420  to  $940  in  North  Carolina  to  a  high  of 

$936  to  $2,220  in  Delaware.   In  both  states,  the  lower  figure  is 

the  cost  for  children  in  the  up-to-five-year  age  bracket,  the  higher 

figure  is  for  children  in  their  late  teens . 

Rates  for  the  purchase  of  care  at  private  and  volunteer  in- 
stitutions also  vary  somewhat.   Rates  for  this  type  of  care  vary, 
too,  by  the  age  of  the  child.   Arriving  at  a  reasonable  average 
rate  for  this  type  of  care  is  further  complicated  in  that  some 
states  purchase  care  for  the  emotionally  unstable  child  and  child- 
ren with  other  special  problems.   Costs  for  this  type  of  care  are 
extremely  high.   Costs  in  Vermont,  for  example,  range  from  $840 
to  $8,892  per  year.   The  higher  costs  are  for  threatment  for 
children  with  special  problems.   Costs  for  this  type  of  care  in 
Oregon  range  from  $2,562  to  $7,891,  while  costs  in  Pennsylvania 
vary  up  to  a  maximum  of  $9,940. 

Montant  has  three  private  agencies  for  the  treatment  of  the 
dependent  and  neglected  child.   One  of  these  is  located  near 
Billings  and  accepts  boys  between  the  ages  of  10  and  _15  years. 
The  average  daily  population  for  fiscal  1967  was  80  boys.   Total 


Includes  school  costs. 
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Operating  costs  were  $288,274  and  yearly  per  capita  costs  were 
$3,603.   The  second  is  located  at  Helena  and  accepts  both  boys 
and  girls  between  the  ages  of  6   and  JJ5.   Average  daily  population 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  April  30,  1967,  was  38.50  children. 
Total  operating  costs  were  $103,612.74  and  yearly  per  capita  costs 
were  $2,691. 

The  Department  of  Institutions,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  and  Catholic  Charities,  has  demon- 
strated the  importance  of  the  use  of  the  group  home  concept  in 
the  total  treatment  program  for  children  when  released  from 
institutions.   The  minimum  costs  involved  in  operation  of  this 
group  home  is  as  follows: 

Food  and  shelter  $1,800 
Clothing  and  school  300 
Medical  Care  300 

$2,400 

By  analyzing  the  yearly  cost  at  Montana  Children's  Center, 
we  find  that  the  average  yearly  cost  per  child  is  $3,540.    If 
capital  investment  would  also  be  included,  this  figure  would  double 
that  of  the  group  home  budget. 


1  Includes school  costs 
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CONCLUSIONS 

This  committee  strongly  recomm'ends  the  continued  existence  of  the 
Montana  Children's  Center.   The  Center,  as  well  as  private  sector,  has 
turned  away  many  needy  youth  who  could  have  been  most  effectively 
helped  by  &  short  period  of  intensive  treatment  in  an  institutional 
placement  and  then  returned  to  their  communities . 

To  develop  an  intensive  treatment  program,  it  is  necessary  to 
have  the  following  minimal  program  components: 

1.  Casework 

2.  Psychiatric  consultation 

3 .  Education 

4.  Group  living  -  including  recreation 

5.  Medical  services 

At  present  there  are  two  social  workers  employed  at  Montana 
Children's  Center  each  with  average  caseloads  in  excess  of  60  youth. 
Individualization  of  the  treatment  program  at  the  Center  needs 
greater  emphasis  if  truly  we  are  to  effectively  treat  the  children 
residing  there.   This  committee  recommends  that  the  social  service 
staff  be  increased  to  a  ratio  of  one  trained  social  worker  to  every 
thirty  residents.  This  recommendation  will  increase  the  effective- 
ness of  the  Center's  program  and  shorten  the  child's  length  of  stay, 
thereby  increasing  service  to  more  children. 

The  committee  believes  that  with  more  coordinated  treatment 
programs  at  all  levels,  a  reduction  of  population  at  Monta'na  Children's 
Center  can  be  realized.   Greater  use  by  the  Welfare.  Department  of 
foster  homes,  group  homes  is  encouraged.   Increased  use  of  the 
Division  of  Aftercare's  community  and  vocational  services  programs 
by  Montana  Children's  Center  is  encouraged  by  the  committee.   There- 
fore, it  is  recommended  that  the  Montana  Children's  Center  not  be 
increased  from  its  present  size. 

^Supra,  P.  7 
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With  the  change  in  the  age  group  being  served,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  update  existing  buildings  to  adequately  house  the 
adolescent.   The  present  housing  is  considered  to  .be  inadequate 
for  the  youth's  needs  in  an  individualized  treatment  program. 
It  is  recommended  that  the  Montana  Children's  Center's  physical 
plant  be  updated' to  meet  the  demands  of  new  treatment  programs 
to  be  offered. 

RF COMMENDATIONS 

1.  It  is  recommended  most  strongly  that  the  Montana  Children's 
Center  be  continued.   See  Page  16. 

2.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Montana  Children's  Center  not  be 
increased  from  its  present  size.   See  Page  16. 

3.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Montana  Children's  Center's  physi- 
cal plant  be  updated  to  meet  the  demands  of  new  treatment  programs 
to  be  offered.   See  Page  17. 

4.  It  is  recommended  that  the  state  agency  having  control  over 
the  child  should  pay  the  per  capita  costs  for  the  child's  care 
in  private  institutions  and/or  boarding  type  foster  homes,  in- 
cluding additional  cost  for  specialized  care,  e.g.,  psychiatrist, 
psychologist,  speech  therapist,  etc.   This  cost  shall  not  exceed 
the  current  per  capita  rate  existing  at  the  state  institution 
offering  equivalent  services.   See  Page  12. 

5.  It  is  recommended  that  every  effort  should  be  made  by  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  to  develop  community  resources  to 
keep  large  family  groups  in  their  own  community  whenever  possible 
and  desirable.   See  Page  8. 
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6.  It  Is  recommended  that  the  State  Welfare  Department  establish 
a  committee  consisting  of  representatives  from  private  and  public 
agencies  to  Study  and  develop  a  strong  coordinated  program  of  child 
care  for  the  children  of  this  state.   See  Page  11. 

7.  It  is  recommended  that  the  plan  selected  for  an  Individual 
child  should  be  based  on  the  child's  individual  needs  and  not  on 
the  least  expensive  program  available.   See  Page  9. 

8.  It  is  recommended  that  the  social  service  staff  be  increased 
to  a  ratio  of  one  trained  social  worker  to  every  thirty  residents. 
See  Page  16. 
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SUMMARY  STATE  INSTITUTIONS  FOR  DEPENDENT  AND  NEGLECTED  CHILDREN 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1967 
July  12,  1968 


State 

Average 
Daily 
Population 

Number 
of 
Employees 

Operating 
Costs 

Per  Capita 

costs  a/ 

Children 

per 
Employee 

Illinois 

278 

207 

$1 

606,875 

$5,780 

1.34 

Indiana  b/ 

419 

214 

I 

328,932 

3,172 

1.96 

Oklahoma  c/ 

362 

171 

1 

,231,120 

3,401 

2.12 

Tennessee 

747 

166 

1 

,405,940 

1,882 

4.50 

West  Virginia 

63 

23 

131,500 

2,087 

2.74 

Wisconsin 

86 

122 

1 

,128,389 

13,121 

.70 

Wyoming 

63 

50 

251,749 

3,996 

1.26 

Montana 

Children's  Center 

139 

59 

492,021 

3,540 

2.36 

St.  Thomas 

Orphan's  Home 

d/ 

68 

24 

119,135 

1,752 

2.83 

Deaconess  Home 
for  Children 

38.50 

14.50 

103,613 

2,691 

2.66 

Yellowstone 
Boys  Ranch 

80 

31 

288,274 

3,603 

2.58 

a/  Does  not  include  capital  expenditures  for  buildings. 

b/  Indiana  Soldiers'  &  Sailors1  Children's  Home  for  children  of  Veterans.  State 
receives  large  contributions  from  veterans'  organizations. 

c/  Oklahoma  has  two  homes  for  dependent  and  neglected  children. 

d/  Sixteen  Sisters  of  Charity  of  Providence. 
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SUMMARY  FOSTER  HOME  &  PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONAL  CARE 
FOR  DEPENDENT  AND  NEGLECTED  CHILDREN 

Per  Capita  Costs  Year  Ending  June  30,  1967 


Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Illinois  b/ 

Indiana  b/ 

Kansas 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Massachusetts 

Minnesota 

Montana  b/ 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Oregon 

Ohio 

Oklahoma  b/ 

Pennsylvania 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee  b/ 

Vermont 

West  Virginia  b/ 

Wisconsin  b/ 

Washington 

Wyoming  b/ 


Fos1 

:er 

Home 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

$780 

to 

$1,284 

$1,008 

NA 

$936 

to 

$2,220 

$5*f8 

to 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

$1,104 

$1,980 

NA 

$660 

NA 

$852 

to 

$1,404 

$600 

$942 

to 

$1,836 

$612 

to 

$708 

$420 

to 

$900 

$1,020 

$684 

to 
NA 
NA 

$960 

Private  &  Voluntary 
Child  Care  Institutions 


NA 

$540  to  $816 
$644 

$779  to  $1,327 


NA 

NA 

$600  to 

$5,400  a/ 

NA 

$900  to 

$6,060  a/ 

$2,280 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

$2,475 

$1,080 

to  $7,200  a/ 

NA 


NA 
Up  to  $2,400 

..  NA 
$2,400  to  $3,600 
$2,100  to  $2,700 
$2,562  to  $7,891  a/ 

NA 

NA 
Up  to  $9,940  a/ 

NA 

$840  to  $8,892  a/ 
$8.34 

$1,104  to  $3,579 


a/  Higher  figure  refers  to  treatment  of  emotionally  disturbed  children. 

b/  Also  has  state  institution  for  treatment  of  dependent  and  neglected  children. 
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MONTANA  CHILDREN'S  CENTER 

The  following  motion  was  made  by  the  Board,  of  Institutions  at  its 
November  18,   1968,  meeting,   and  carried  unanimously: 

Mr.  Loble  moved  that  this  Board  extend  its  thanks  and  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  this  Committee  for  their  devotion  to  this  task  at  considerable 
cost  and  time  to  themselves  without  reimbursement;  and  that  the  report  be 
delivered  by  the  Department  to  the  Legislature  as  the  Department's  response 
to  House  of  Representatives  Resolution  #26  of  the  1967  Session  in  regard 
to  this  matter;  and,  that  the  Department  include  as  an  addemdum  to  the  report 
an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  implementing  the  recommendations  insofar  as 
any  increase  over  the  previous  budget  submitted,  but  also  pointing  out  that 
the  implementation  of  the  program  is  not  entirely  dependent  upon  money. 


ESTIMATED  COST  OF  IMPLEMENTING  THE  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Operating  Budget 

Requirements 

Summary: 

1970 

1971 

Personal  Services 

$ 

14,  433 

$ 

15,  048 

Operations 

400 

500 

Capital 

1,200 

-0- 

Total 

1 

16,  033 

$ 

15,  548 

Detail: 

(2)  Social  Worker  I 

3 

13,  116 

$ 

13,  680 

Employee  Benefits 

1,317 

1,368 

Supplies  &  Materials 

100 

200 

Travel 

300 

300 

Capital  Equipment: 

Transcriber 

400 

-0- 

Desks  and.  Chairs 

600 

-0- 

Typewriter 

200 

-0- 

Detail  Total 

$ 

16,  033 

$ 

15,548 
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Capital  Construction  Requirements 
(Montana  Children's  Center,   Continued) 
Project  Title  Estimated  Cost 

1.  Looped.  Fire  Hydrant  System  $     45,  000 

2.  Renovation  of  Steam  and  Water  Distribution 

System  72>  90° 

3.  Remodel  and  Renovate  Seven  Cottages  186,  500 

Total  $  304,  400 
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